














1200 UNITS AT THE NEW SWIFTON 
VILLAGE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The above illustration is an architect's con- 
ception of a section of the new housing 
project that will house, when completed, 
4,500 people, covering 36 acres 


THOROSEAL 


Developed and built by The Jonathan Wood- 
ner Company, of Washington, D. C.., the proj- 
ect, when completed, will total $25,000,000. 
The Thoro System materials, used on this 
project, furnished by the Oakley Coal & 
Supply Company, through The Nurre Com- 


wenn Clackanall Al Loreti applies 2 coats of Thoroseal to concrete block 
ny, Cincinnati. 


foundation, as sure protection against rain and dampness. 


WATERPLUG THOROSEAL QUICKSEAL 
Stops leaks Seals surface Beautiful finish 





For 39 years, The Thoro System materials 


have been protecting above and below- Get our 20-page brochure, pic- 

grade masonry, where constant dampness, toriaily described in detail; also, 

caused by rain, destroys unprotected architect's chart for your wall. 

masonry. A 





STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 
NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA ° U.S. A. 





"METRO 


Single Riser provides ar ninter 
Metro riser concealed be 
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rupted path for flow of steam from 
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Fresh Meadows Housina Project 
New York City with exposed 
Metro single se concealed be 
hind drapery and offset into con 


vector 


Why pay for two...when one will do? 


Why pay for a two-pipe system if your new building plans will 

accommodate “METRO” single riser heating—the most economical 

system yet devised for multi-story buildings with similar floor plans. 
Parkchester, Stuyvesant Town, Fresh Meadows, Peter Cooper 

Village and many other projects—large and small—swear by 

“Metro” because: 

"*METRO” Cuts Fuel Costs up to 40%, because Dunham Vari-Vac con- 

trols steam circulation. 

"METRO" Eliminates All Radiator Branches. 

“METRO” Eliminates Expansion Joints. 

“METRO” Eliminates Traps and Valves in occupied quarters. 

“METRO” Eliminates Furring of Walls, if desired. 

There’s much more to the “Metro” story. How it cuts building as Bulletin 2295-18 tells you what “Metro” is, 

well as heating costs, for example. Why not write for complete how it works and how it has saved so much 

for so many. For your free copy write to 


tai ? 
details? C. A. Dunham Company, 400 W. Madison 
Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Send For Free Bulletin 


HEATING SYSTEMS (leu) 


ANOTHER QUALITY HEATING PRODUCT OF C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY—CHICAGO « TORONTO *« LONDON 



















LOW-COST HOUSING DEMANDS 


RECOGNIZED INSULATION VALUE 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE COST... 


that’s why 


ALFOL BUILDING BLANKET 


IS THE INSULATION USED ON SO MANY FHA projects 





Yes, recognized thermal 
efficiency is an insula- 
tion “‘must”’ for FHA- 
Mitchel Gardens financed housing... but 
628 units — FHA low applied cost is 
Hempstead, L.I..N-Y¥. | equally vital. It is pre- 
Pieming Ueighte cisely this combination 
230 units— FHA 
Richmond, Georgia that makes ALFOL 
26 Gems the natural choice on 
Development large projects. For full 
oe details on why ALFOL 
; ; does a better job, year- 
Richmond Apt», ’ 
308 units—FHA round ...at 
Richmond, Georgia lower cost! 
Write Dept. 


ALFOL ae REFLECTIVE INSULATION 


REFLECTAL CORPORATION—155 EAST 44th ST.—NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
A Subsidiary of Borg-Warner Corporation 
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Can 
es aeons The Holder 


— practical, economical, and 
sanitary solution to garbage 





— can problems 
PREVENTS RUST - ELIMINATES PESTS 


Hydraulically seals off leakage around 


+ LASTS INDEFINITELY 
faucet stems. You can discard old- 


For Complete Details Write Direct 
fashioned packing and washers and 
know you have a sure seal. Assures CANNON-PARKER 
easy, leak-free operation under all con- - P.O. Box 1324, Birmingham, Ala. 
ditions in sinks, laundry trays, etc. 


Write for literature and sample infor- 
mation to 








MILLER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Belco Div. 
5919 Tireman Avenue 


Detroit 4 Michigan 
| | Patent No. 2522778 thout chain 























Just 1/32° ( 


of approximately 95,000 gallons 


of water yearly —cesting: 
- @ i. per M culls fect 
ie age 


If a hot water faucet, then (actual) 
FUEL WASTED ; gallons 
mg «costs approximately : a 
m $88.91 if coal on Tbs.) 
& $91.08 if oil ad als.) 
’ $84.41 if gas (64,4141 cu. ft.) 
Above figures @ mt - dackensack 
Water Co. and Am an Association. 
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THIS MONTH... 


HHFA Administrator Cole announces that 35,000 units of low-rental housing are 
being recommended for fiscal 1954 


page 114 


Fourteen state legislatures consider housing referenda bills page 116 


Baltimore’s Mayor D’Alesandro tells Minneapolis’ Mayor Hoyer how “Baltimore 


Plan,” public housing, and redevelopment work together page 118 
Method for achieving fuel savings described by John E. Phifer page 130 


Charles E. Waring describes job of housing manager and details qualifications 


for management staff page 133 


THE COVER... 


Artwork for this month’s cover of the JourNaL comes from the anonymous 
pencils of members of NAHO’s Board of Governors. During the March 4-5 
meeting of the Board in Chicago, a collection of “doodles” was found on the 
conference table at the close of the meeting. A selection of these “doodles” was 


turned over to cover artist John Bradford, who worked them into this month's 
cover design. 


The question is: who are the talented artists whose work is featured? 


HOUSING RESEARCH 
Appraisals Redevelopment 


REAL ESTATE RESEARCH CORPORATION 


73 West Monroe Street Chicago 3, Illinois 
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AMERICAN 
Approved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment... Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
... Plus in performance— Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service ... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 


“4 














Answers from Washington 


on housing policy coming slowly — based on series of studies 


Three more definite moves were 
made in Washington during the past 
month on the housing scene—the first, 
an administration recommendation for 
35,000 public housing starts in fiscal 
1954; second, an administration recom- 
mendation that a Commission on Gov 
ernmental Functions and Fiscal Re- 
sources be set up to review and recom- 
mend on federal programs of aid to 
states and municipalities, which is ex- 
pected to include both public housing 
and urban redevelopment in its investi 
gation; and third, the Federal Housing 
Administration’s boost in the interest 
rate on its long-term debentures, 
pointed to by some experts as an indi- 
cation that the administration may take 
a favorable view of raising interest rates 
on FHA insured mortgages and Vet- 
erans Administration guaranteed loans. 

These housing moves follow the 
“go-slow” pattern that characterizes 
most of the new administration’s ap- 
proaches to domestic policy questions. 
Under that pattern, a period of study 
and analysis is preceding most deci 
sions. In housing and redevelopment, 
the administration’s program seems to 
be moving along at a “step-a-month” 
pace. 

Three Steps 

First step was the appointment in 
February of Albert M. Cole as admin 
istrator of the Housing and Home Fi 
nance Agency and Mr. Cole’s an 
nouncement that he would make a 
thorough study of the programs admin- 
istered by HHFA before making any 
recommendations for “more efficient 
and effective methods for meeting 
housing problems” or for changes in 
the administrative set-up of the hous 
ing agencies (see March Journat, page 
77). His study is expected to take 
about six months. 

The second step, recommendation of 
35,000 public housing starts, which Mr. 
Cole made at hearings in March before 
an appropriations subcommittee, was 
labeled by Mr. Cole as a stop-gap meas- 
ure until the study he is undertaking 
can be completed and new recommen- 
dations made on the basis of it. 

And the third step—recommenda 
tion that a long-term study be made of 
all federally aided programs—is ex 
pected to hold up major decisions on 
housing policy for some time, perhaps 


114 


as much as a year, since the commis- 
sion would not be required to report 
back to the President until March 1, 
1954. 

Meanwhile, private builders and real- 
tors were as much in the dark as public 
housers as to their immediate future, 
housingwise. The National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders in a recent 
Washington Letter pointed out that 
unless action were taken promptly, this 
years housing production would be 
governed by “rules which have long re- 
quired an overhaul.” The newsletter 
stressed that studies leading to new pol- 
icies and programs for housing produc- 
tion should take precedence over studies 
leading to reorganization of the federal 
housing agencies. “It is important that 
both administration and congressional 
leaders fully understand that the build- 
ing season cannot wait for long, drawn- 
out deliberations over an organization 
chart,” the newsletter editors said. 

Public Housing Starts 

The explanation for the administra- 
tion’s decision to recommend 35,000 
units of public housing for fiscal 1954, 
instead of the 75,000 units proposed by 
the previous administration, was given 
by Mr. Cole at hearings before a House 
appropriations subcommittee. He said 
35,000 units was the number favored 
because it is “the program level most 
recently approved by Congress. . . In 
my opinion,” he said, “the fair and 
consistent thing to do is to continue 
the program at that level until we have 
completed our review [of the govern- 
ment’s housing programs| and are pre 
pared to make further recommenda 
tions to the Congress.” 

In spite of the administration’s rec- 
ommendation on public housing starts, 
there was no assurance that foes of the 
program would not offer amendments 
to the appropriations bill on the House 
floor to reduce the number and kill off 
the program entirely. 

Although most of the figures on the 
amount of appropriations recommend- 
ed in the new administration’s budget 
for housing have not been revealed, it 
is known that on the basis of the 35,000 
units, the bureau of the budget has 
approved 13.9 million dollars for ad- 
ministrative expenses for the Public 
Housing Administration. The new 
recommendation is $600,000 below 


what was recommended by the previ 

ous administration but 1.4 million dol 

lars above last year’s appropriations. 
Study Commission 

First formal action to set up the 
commission to study programs of fed 
eral aid to states and municipalities 
came in late March when Mr. Eisen 
hower sent a message to Congress ask- 
ing for legislation to create the com 
mission and asking that it make a 
thorough study of federal grant-in-aid 
activities, problems of finance and over 
lapping taxation, and the federal-state 
relations that grow out of such pro 
grams. He said such a commission 
should study whether or not there is 
justification for federal aid in all the 
fields in which it is now involved and 
whether there is need for such aid in 
other fields. 

Two days after Mr. Eisenhower sent 
the message to Congress, administra- 
tion leaders introduced in the House 
and Senate identical bills that would 
create the commission he asked for. 
The bills (S. 1514 and H.R. 4406) 
would set up a 25 member commission, 
15 of whom would be appointed by the 
President; five by the president of the 
Senate; and five by the speaker of the 
House. Three of the appointees from 
both the House and Senate would be 
from the majority party and two each 
would be from the minority party. The 
commission would be required to sub 
mit its report and recommendations to 
the President no later than March 1, 
1954. Neither house had taken action 
on the bills when Congress recessed on 
April 3 for an Easter holiday. 

Several weeks before President Eisen- 
hower sent his message to Congress ask 
ing for enabling legislation for the 
commission, he conferred with a special 
committee of the Governors’ Confer- 
ence to discuss federal-state relation- 
ships and the proposed commission. 
Municipal officials, taking note of the 
emphasis that the new administration 
was putting on shifting some responsi- 
bilities to the states and fearing that it 
might disturb the direct federal-mu- 
nicipal relationships under which such 
programs as urban redevelopment, pub- 
lic housing, airports, and highways now 
operate, asked also to meet with the 
President and his advisers to make 
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known their views. Spokesmen for the 
American Municipal Association, the 
Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, and the International City Man 
agers Association, all neighbors of 
NAHO at Chicago headquarters, as 
well as spokesmen for the United States 
Conference of Mayors, the National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
and the National Association of County 
Officials were in Washington on March 
31 to discuss with the President federal 
local government relations. A statement 
prepared by NAHO’s Program Study 
Committee and presented at the meet 
ing outlined federal housing and rede 
velopment programs and pointed out 
that the direct federal-local relationship 
in housing (with the state playing only 
an enabling role) has been in existence 
for more than 20 years. The represen 
tatives of the municipal officials who 
conferred with the President said they 
would “unanimously and strenuously 
oppose any legislation” that would alter 
the pattern of federal-city relationships 
in favor of state control. 
Mr. Cole’s Study 

Mr. Cole’s study will be directed not 
only at basic housing policy, but also at 
how the federal housing programs— 
public and private—should be admin 
istered. Before he makes any recom 
mendations on whether to keep HHFA 
intact or whether to split it up, with its 
constituents assigned either as separate 
agencies or to some other federal 
agency, he is committed to collecting 
all the information he can from inside 
and outside the government on the 
operation of the programs. Meanwhile, 
he says that until he is prepared to 
make considered recommendations 
supported by facts, his objective would 
be to administer the existing programs 
as set up by Congress. NAHO’s Pro- 
gram Study Committee has already 
prepared recommendations and sent 
them to Mr. Cole on administration of 
the urban redevelopment program, in 
cluding one that would make the pres- 
ent division of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment of HHFA a sep- 
arate constituent agency on the same 
level with PHA, FHA, and HLBB. 
It also plans to make recommendations 
on administration of the public hous- 
ing program and would welcome sug 
gestions from NAHO members for 
changes, additions, or deletions. 

Still another study of government 


TWENTY-THREE CENTS PER MONTH .. 


“On the four operating projects in 1952, the San Antonio Housing Authority used only $6895.71 in 
federal aid. In other words, it cost the taxpayer-only 23 cents per month to provide decent shelter for a San 
Antonio family. Approximately 10,000 men, women, and children benfited from this assistance.” 

1952 Annual Report, Housing Authority of the City of San Antonio 


housing activities is in the making. 
The House Committee on Government 
Operations, headed by Representative 
Clare Hoffman of Michigan, plans to 
appoint a special subcommittee to “un 
dertake an over-all study of government 
operations in the housing field, includ 
ing those of all departments and 
agencies, both civilian and military, 
with a view to determining the neces 
sity, economy, and efficiency of gov 
ernment housing activities.” Indica 
tions are that the subcommittee study 
will include investigation of federally 
aided local housing programs. The 
committee, when it announced the spe 
cial subcommittee would be set up, said 
that “preliminary investigation has dis 
closed inefficiency, duplication, and 
waste in the government's housing 
operations and strongly indicates that 
the congressional purpose, as expressed 
in important housing statutes, has been 
evaded or thwarted.” 
New Legislation 

Meanwhile, little or no new housing 
legislation is expected to get serious 
consideration during the first session 
of the 83rd Congress. It, too, is ex 
pected to await the outcome of the two 
principal studies of housing administra 
tion and policies—both of which will 
probably come after it has adjourned 
before taking action. 

Representative Jacob K. Javits of 
New York has introduced a so-called 
“middle-income” housing bill that 
would provide 3 billion dollars in credit 
for cooperatives to build middle-income 
housing—but most Washington observ 
ers believe it has little chance of seeing 
the light of day soon. Home builders’ 
hopes of seeing more liberal FHA loan 
limits authorized by law this year were 
fading with the administration’s an 
nounced intention of studying all of the 
housing programs before acting upon 
them. Some action will undoubtedly 
come through renewal of authoriza 
tions for various insured loan programs 
before they expire, however. 

The question of raising interest rates 
on both VA guaranteed loans and 
FHA insured mortgages, although not 
a matter that requires congressional 
action, has had congressional study this 
year and if the administration decides to 
up the rates—as mortgage bankers and 
lenders would like to see done—it may 
ask Congress to put its stamp of ap 
proval on the action. 


TRIBUTE PAID 
RAYMOND FOLEY 
AS HE LEAVES HHFA 





Members of the staff of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, the 
NAHO Board of Governors, and mem 
bers of the House Banking and Cur 
rency Committee have all paid tribute 
to Raymond M. Foley, who retired 
last month as administrator of HHFA. 

Members of NAHO’'s Board of Gov 
ernors at their March meeting in Chi 
cago unanimously passed a resolution 
expressing the Association’s gratitude 
to Mr. Foley for “his particularly note 
worthy contributions” to the nation’s 
housing program, the outstanding 
manner in which he has filled the 
post of administrator, and the time and 
effort he has given to the programs 
and activities of the Association. 

B. T. Fitzpatrick, deputy adminis 
trator of HHFA, spoke for himself 
and his fellow staff members when he 
paid tribute to Mr. Foley at a farewell 
dinner given in his honor on March 
10. “. . . His contribution has been 
the kind of leadership that has made 
each of us proud to serve under him,” 
Mr. Fitzpatrick said. “It has brought 
to each of us full realization of the 
real and lasting reward derived from 
public service—the rich 
which comes from significant accom 
plishment in service rendered to all 
the people of this great land of ours. 
His has been the kind of leadership 
which consistently has refused to be 
diverted down any easy road to popu 

(Continued column one, page 116) 
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EFFORT TAKE GWINN 
CASE TO SUPREME 
COURT BALKED 


A decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in March that the case 
brought by the International Work 
ers Union against the New York City 
Housing Authority on the so-called 
Gwinn amendment could not be heard 
by a three judge federal court (see 
March Journat, page 79) made an 
early decision on the constitutionality 
of the amendment improbable. The 
Gwinn amendment requires that all 
tenants of federally aided public hous 
ing projects either sign affidavits that 
they are not members of some 200 
organizations listed by the attorney 
general of the United States as “sub 
versive” or be evicted. The New York 
case, as well as those in several other 
cities, contests the constitutionality of 
the amendment. 

Because of the March decision of 
the supreme court, the case brought 
by the TWO, which is representing 
tenants of New York City housing 
projects, is again pending before the 
federal district court in New York 
and before it can reach the United 
States Supreme Court for a final de 
cision on constitutionality of — the 
amendment it will have to go through 
other federal courts. Had the su- 
preme court ruled in favor of the 
three-judge court and had the case been 
tried before such a court, a decision 
could have been appealed directly to 
the supreme court without going 
through appeal courts. 

As a further result of the supreme 
court decision in the IWO case in 
March, similar test cases in Newark 
and Chicago, which were halted await 
ing a ruling in the New York case, 
probably soon will go to trial. How- 
ever, a case brought in Brooklyn 
against the New York City Housing 
Authority in a state court is still 
pending and in Los Angeles, plain- 
tiffs in a similar suit have agreed with 
the housing authority to continue the 
case indefinitely awaiting a final de- 
cision by the United States Supreme 
Court in some other case. 

Meanwhile, still another suit protest 
ing constitutionality of the Gwinn 
amendment has been filed against the 
Housing Authority of the City and the 
County of Denver. 


MR. FOLEY— 

(Continued from page 115) 

larity. It has been the kind of leader- 
ship which, so far as is given to man 
the power to distinguish the true from 
the false and the right from the wrong, 
has, with dogged tenacity, insisted 
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Although opponents of public hous 
ing have introduced bills in 14 state 
legislatures during the current sessions 
that would require referenda on pub 
lic housing projects and in at least 
four other states they are promoting 
legislation to kill or cripple both the 
housing and redevelopment programs, 
friends of housing and redevelopment 
have introduced bills 
both programs. 


favorable to 


FAVORABLE BILLS 

Indiana's governor has signed a bill 
that enables all cities and towns in 
the state to undertake urban redevelop- 
ment (formerly only Indianapolis was 
permitted to do so). The Maryland 
house has passed a bill calling for a 
constitutional amendment to permit 
cities to undertake redevelopment ( Bal 
timore, at present, is the only city 
authorized to do so). Kansas is con 
sidering enabling legislation for both 
low-rent housing and urban redevelop 
ment (it is one of five states that do 
not have low-rent enabling laws) and 
both New Mexico and Texas are con 
sidering bills to permit urban rede 
velopment. 


REFERENDA BILLS 

Bills requiring referenda on public 
housing remain the opposition’s favor 
ite technique for killing or crippling 
the program. However, by the first of 
April only one state of the 14 in which 
such bills have been introduced—Mon 
tana—had passed and approved such 
a measure and in six states the bills 
were dead either because they had 
been killed in committee or because 
the legislatures had adjourned without 
acting upon them. The states in which 
referenda bills have been introduced 
and a brief summary of the provisions 
of the measures follow: 


Arizona—A measure has been de 
feated that would have subjected to a 
referendum every ordinance or resolu 
tion of a city, town, county, or housing 
authority to establish, prepare, carry 


upon truth and fact, and the right 
course of public action. . .” 

Jesse P. Wolcott, chairman of the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and other members of the 
committee complimented Mr. Foley on 
his work at his last appearance be- 
fore the committee in February (see 
March Journat, page 78). 





out, acquire, purchase, 


construct, 
make appropriations for, or extend the 


scope of a housing project. 


Arkansas—The legislature has ad 
journed without acting on a bill that 
would have required a reterendum be 
fore an authority could enter into an 
agreement with the 


federal govern 


ment for a housing project. 
Illinois—The 1953 
so-called 


version ol the 
which was 
vetoed in 1951 by then Governor Ad 
lai Stevenson (see September 1951 
JouRNAL, page 306), was amended in 
committee last month in response to 
heavy opposition. However, the amend 
ment still left the bill a crippling one. 
The original measure provided that 
voters within a two-mile radius of a 


Larson _ bill, 


proposed housing project must vote at 
a required referendum before a proj 
ect could be built. The amendment 
substituted a requirement for a city- 
wide referendum before a project can 
be initiated, as well as a vote before 
a new housing authority can be cre 
ated. 


Indiana—A bill substantially like the 
one that was pocket vetoed in 1951 
(see April 195] Journat, page 121) has 
again been killed—this time because 
it was not reported out of committee 
before the legislature adjourned. It 
provided for a referendum before a 
new authority could be set up and 
before a public housing project for 
either new or established authorities 
could be initiated. 


Maryland—A bill pending in the leg 
islature provides that no city or politi 
cal subdivision can enter into an 
agreement with a housing authority to 
accept a sum in lieu of taxes that 
would be less than regular taxes levied 
on similar property until the agree 
ment had been submitted to a refer 
endum. 


Massachusetts—A bill that requires 
authorization for each public housing 
project or tax exempt private project 
by a majority of those voting in a 
referendum at a special or general elec 
tion is pending before the legislature. 
Urban redevelopment projects and 
projects to provide temporary shelter 
would be exempt from the referendum. 


Montana—A bill passed and approved 
by the governor requires that no new 
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authority can be established and no 
new housing project or an addition 
to an existing project can be built until 
the cooperation agreement has been 
approved at a general or special elec- 
tion. 


New Jersey—The now infamous Hil- 
lery bill, killed by the legislature in 
1952 (see May 1952 JournaL, page 
176), has been re-introduced and is 
pending. It provides that no housing 
authority can enter into a contract 
with the federal government for con 
struction or acquisition of housing proj- 
units without approval by 
referendum at a general election. Pre 
liminary loans for surveys and studies 
could be used without referendum ap 
proval. 


ects or 


New York—A bill that provided that 
no local or municipal tax exemptions 
could be granted on property, bonds, 
or obligations of a housing authority 
without the approval of the majority 
of the electors at a referedum was 
killed in committee. 


North Carolina—A bill killed in com 
mittee originally would have required 
a majority of the electors to approve 
every cooperation agreement for a pub 
lic housing project but was amended 
before its defeat to require a major 
ity of the voters voting on the ques 
tion to approve such an agreement. 


Oregon—A bill that is pending in the 
legislature would require a_referen- 
dum prior to acquisition or construc- 
tion of public housing and redevelop- 
ment projects. Projects under contract 
for financial assistance at the time such 

bill would go into effect would be 


exempt from its provisions. 


Pennsylvania—Pending before the 
legislature is a bill that would require 
housing authorities to submit a_pro- 
posal for acquisition of any real estate 
to a vote of the electors. Four similar 
measures were killed by the 1951 legis- 
lature (see September 1951 Journat, 
page 306). 


Washington—The legislature ad 
journed without taking action on a bill 
that would have required that no rental 
housing project involving public sub- 
sidy by tax exemption could be de- 
veloped, constructed, or acquired by 
any public body within the state until 
a majority of the qualified electors of 
the city, town, or county involved had 
approved the project. In 1951 a similar 

(Continued column two, page 134) 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 
1953 1952 


SF RRR: t 


Februar 77 JOO 7700 


First two month 148.000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Stat 


DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


1953 1952 


Februar . 19.000.000 § 658.000.0000 
First two mont ] OO O00 000 1.37 1.000.000 
source Bureau of Labor Statistics and Department of Commerce 


RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTED 


(Total multi-family) 


Februar Februar 

1953 1952 

Number 13.900 17.000 

Per cent to total 18] 15.4 
Source Bure 1 of Labor Stat 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTED 


February First two Februar First tw 

1953 mths 1953 1952 months 19 

Privat 72.000 139.200 1+ 300 ! gi) 
Public 5.000 & SOU 3 400 6 RO 
Total 77,000 148.000 7.700 142.600 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statist: 
URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 

February First two Februar, First two 

1953 months 1953 1952 months 19 

Urban 11.800 0.000 12.800 78.900 
Rural nonfarm 35.200 68.000 34.900 63,700 
Fotal 77 OOO 148.000 77 700 142.600 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
DOLLAR VALUE OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1953 1952 
Januar $1.400.615.000 
During January, FHA 
$211,027,000; GI home loans 
to $243,300,000 FHA and 


cordings,. 


$1.298,254,000 


mortgage imsurance under all titles amounted to 


guaranteed by the Veterans Administration amounted 
VA combined 


accounted for 32 per cent of total 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administratior 


NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 
(In amounts of $20,000 or less) 
1953 1952 


Januar 228,248 221,532 


Source: Home Loan Bank Boa 


LARGE-SCALE PROJECT HOUSING FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE 
(Under Titles Il, V1, VIII, and 1X) 


AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes carnings of off-site labor and labor on public construction) 
1953 1952 
Januar $2.409 $2.276 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statist 


INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
(1947-1949—100) 
1953 1952 


February 118 117 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





February First two Februar First two 
1953 months 1953 1952 months 1952 
Number of project 11 25 13 6 
Dwelling units 1,817 3,945 2.341 {74 
Dollar amount $15,187,900 $33,256,700 $18,206,300 $42,003.70 
Source: Federal Housing Administratior 
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Thomas D’Alesandro, ]r., 
Mayor of Baltimore 





What the mayor 
of Baltimore said 
to the 
mayor of 
Minneapolis 


on the question — 





Eric G. Hoyer, 
Mayor of Minneapolis 


DOES “THE BALTIMORE PLAN’’ ELIMINATE THE NEED FOR LOW-RENTAL HOUSING? 


Mayor Hoyer of Minneapolis last year appointed an advisory committee to study the problem of sub- 
standard housing in his city and to make recommendations to deal with it. The chairman of that commit- 
tee, Mr. Howard Kahn, early this year wrote to Baltimore's Mayor D’Alesandro on behalf of Mayor 
Hoyer, saying that the local real estate board and home builders association had claimed that there was no 
need for low-rent housing as a part of any attack on the city’s slums—that redevelopment and “The Balti- 
more Plan” were the only tools needed. Mr. Kahn's letter posed the question to Mayor D’Alesandro: “In 
your opinion, does the Baltimore Plan eliminate the need for low-rent housing?’ Mayor D’Alesandro’s 


reply is printed below in full. 


Because of the great amount of con- 
fusion that has apparently been gen- 
erated about “The Baltimore Plan” 
and its relationship to other programs 
in Baltimore, I am glad to take your 
letter as an opportunity for making a 
rather full statement of my views on 
the matter. 

I am very proud of our housing law 
enforcement program in Baltimore. It 
may be described as a program of 
neighborhood rehabilitation designed 
to improve living conditions in sub- 
standard housing areas and to prevent 
the growth and formation of slums. 
Through the vigorous enforcement of 
building, fire, hygiene of housing, and 
zoning ordinances on a block-by-block 
basis, the forces of municipal house 
keeping are set in motion as a coordi 
nated operation. A great deal has been 
accomplished. I am gratified that the 
work of rehabilitation has become even 
more effective now that it is performed 
on an area basis and that people in the 
neighborhood and _ other interested 
civic groups participate fully. This is 
a very important program and should 
be considered a necessary part of any 
well balanced plan for improving hous- 
ing conditions throughout the city. 

As Mayor of Baltimore, I have acted 
on the assumption that there is only 
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one way to deal with our far-reaching 
slum housing problem in Baltimore— 
to hit it with every conceivable and 
practicable weapon. In Baltimore, our 
approach is referred to as the three- 
pronged integrated attack on slums and 
blight. These three programs are pub- 
lic housing, redevelopment, and hous 
ing law enforcement. The work of 
the three agencies administering these 
programs is coordinated by the city 
planning commission. 
Joint Statement 

In 1951 the Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City, the Baltimore Rede 
velopment Commission, and the Bal 
timore City Health Department issued 
a joint statement entitled Signs of a 
Better Baltimore. In the preface to 
this pamphlet, I stated: 

“Each has its own unique contribu- 
tion to make in the fight that we are 
Balti- 
Each is dependent upon the 
other to achieve its greatest usefulness. 


waging against the slums of 
more. 


In combination, the three programs— 
public housing, redevelopment, hous- 
ing law enforcement—constitute a uni- 
fied program for better housing for all 
citizens of Baltimore.” ; 

I have consistently reaffirmed my 
position on this matter, in and out of 


Baltimore. For example, in testimony 
before the Senate and House Commit- 
tees on Banking and Currency in 1949, 
I discussed my long standing interest 
in the problems created by bad hous- 
ing and slums. I stated that we in 
Baltimore are justifiably proud of our 
law enforcement program—but at the 
same time I tried to clear up the con 
fusion and exaggerated claims that 
have been made in various parts of the 
country about “The Baltimore Plan.” | 
quoted from this testimony in my state- 
ment on February 28, 1951 to the St. 
Louis Conference on National Hous 
ing Policy, in which I said that the 
Baltimore plan of housing law en- 
forcement is in no sense “a substitute 
for an adequate slum clearance, rede- 
velopment, and public low-rent pro- 
gram. 

Why do I feel this way? In the city 
of Baltimore, according to the 1950 
census, 55,000 homes are substandard 

20 per cent of our total supply. For- 
ty-one thousand of these homes are 
concentrated in centrally located 
blighted areas that house more than 
one-third of the city’s population. 
There is enough work to be done to 
keep all the agencies working on the 
problems involved for many years to 
come. These agencies are all perform- 
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ing fine work—my chief concern has 
been that they are not making faster 
progress in carrying out their respec- 
tive programs. 
Public Housing Need 

There is a continuing great need 
for low-rent public housing in Balti- 
more. The housing authority gets 
around 6000 new applications a year; 
another 5000 or 6000 families renew 
their applications each year. A recent 
study shows that Negro applicant fami- 
lies have to wait, on the average, two 
and a half years to get an apartment. 
But I don’t need statistics to convince 
me that there is still a housing shortage 
for low-income families, or that these 
housing applicants are in dire need of 
good housing at rents they can afford. 
I know it from personal observation 
and from the many hardship cases that 
come personally to my attention. 

One housing authority survey called 
to my attention last year illustrates how 
the public housing program gives fami- 
lies in need a helping hand for a 
period and, at the same time, helps 
the business community. By the end 
of 1951, a total of 12,672 families had 
lived in Baltimore’s low-rent projects 
since they were first opened to occupan- 
cy in 1940-1943. This is an average of 
about 2 families for each of the 5008 
dwelling units in these projects. The 
results of this study lend significant 
evidence in favor of the purpose of pub- 
lic housing. Not only does public 
housing not compete with private 
standard housing, but it actually fur- 
nishes a substantial number of new 
customers to private builders and prop- 
erty owners by furnishing an economic 
escalator upon which low-income fami- 
lies progress from slums into public 
housing and finally to home ownership 
or decent private rental housing. 

Relocation Problem 

Baltimore’s public housing program 
is essential to the continued improve- 
ment of our city. This is true for many 
reasons. It is necessary to rehouse 
the thousands of families of low in- 
come living in bad housing and bad 
surroundings. It is necessary to relo- 
cate families to be displaced as a re- 
sult of the slum clearance operations 
of the housing authority and the rede- 
velopment commission. It is also neces- 
sary to assist in the rehousing of other 
families that will be uprooted because 
of many other important municipal 
public improvement programs now un- 
der way or contemplated, such as the 
expressway. Recently, the state of 
Maryland announced its intention of 
building a group of state office build- 
ings in.a redevelopment area of Bal- 
timore. If these plans go forward, the 
housing authority’s low-rent projects 
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will again serve as a vital resource for 
the displaced low-income families. 

My view that public housing is an 
indispensable part of our far-reaching 
plans for improving Baltimore is ac 
cepted by responsible public and pri 
vate groups in Baltimore. For ex 
ample, there was the comprehensive 
editorial article in the Baltimore San 
of June 24, 1952 appropriately en 
titled “Fitting Them All Together.” 
This article describes in text and a 
diagram how the agencies concerned 
in our three-ponged attack—the hous 
ing authority, the redevelopment com 
mission, and the health department's 
housing bureau—are working closely 
together under the coordination of the 
planning commission to eliminate de 
terioration in a large area of Baltimore. 
This pattern of close working cooper- 
ation among these agencies is being 
followed in other areas as well. On 
this point, | might call your attention 
to an article entitled “Teamwork in 
Planning” in the December 1952 issue 
of The American City magazine by the 
director of our department of plan 
ning. 

The commissioner of health, Dr. 
Huntington Williams, and his. staff 
members administering the law en 
forcement program have repeatedly 
made clear their belief in the impor 
tance of each of these programs. Mr. 
Yates Cook, who has been director of 
the housing bureau of the Baltimore 
Health Department, testified in an in- 
junction suit filed against the housing 
authority in 1950 that enforcement of 
the health ordinance was not a sub 
stitute for public housing, that thou- 
sands of houses in the old section of 
the city should be razed rather than 
repaired, and that law enforcement 
does not add to but takes away from 
the housing supply. 

Sometimes I am asked if housing 
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authorities stick to their job of hous- 
ing low-income families. In the in 
junction case referred to above, Judge 
Moser of the Baltimore circuit court, 
after hearing detailed testimony for 
several days, found for the Housing 
Authority of Baltimore City on No- 
vember 20, 1950. He stated that 

The Housing Authority, rather than 
being arbitrary in determining what 
are persons of low income in the City 
of Baltimore . . Was most meticulous 
in the manner and means used in 
reaching its conclusion Judge 
Moser’s decision was upheld by the 
court of appeals on May 23, 1951. 

In August 1949 the board of esti 
mates and city council authorized a 
program of 10,000 additional units of 
low-rent public housing in Baltimore. 
Four thousand of these are now in 
varying stages of development and 
about 1000 are currently nearing com 
pletion. With the completion of ad 
ditional units, I feel that we will 
greatly financially and 
socially expensive slum conditions, put 


ameliorate 


many more families into decent en 
vironments, and permit the continua 
tion and enlargement of our balanced, 
unified attack on the city’s housing 
problem. Anything that would pre 
vent the scheduled expansion of the 
public housing program would cripple 
all our far-reaching plans for the city’s 
betterment. 

In conclusion, I want to thank you 
for your congratulations on the prog 
ress of housing law enforcement in 
Baltimore. I believe a program of 
vigorous enforcement of local build- 
ing, fire, hygiene of housing, and zon- 
ing ordinances is necessary in any mu- 
nicipality. I am convinced that re- 
development and low-rent public hous 
ing have equally vital roles to play in 
any city faced with the difficult prob 
lem of substandard housing. 





says building contractor Paul Tishman of New York, “to brand all 
public agencies as inefficient or wasteful of the taxpayers’ money. This 
habit encourages private enterprise to forego the opportunity of learning 
a great deal from their experience—experience that is often pioneering 
in character. I find that the New York City Housing Authority gets 
more for its construction dollar than most institutional owners. 
bidding is the rule—not the exception—and for these reasons. The 
plans and specifications of the housing authority are models of clarity. 
The authority has established standards and knows what it wants. A 
group of prequalified general contractors has been developed who also 
know what the authority wants. With misinterpretation reduced to a 
minimum, the work is desirable and the competition keen. 
“Out of our experience with this housing authority has emerged 
a great respect for the agency’s effectiveness and ability to plan and pro 
duce housing at extremely low costs.” 
Paul Tishman, President, Paul Tishman Company, Inc., 
General Contractors, New York City—before the Savings 
Banks Mortgage, Real Estate Forum, January 27, 1953 
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FIVE FIRMS BID TO REDEVELOP 
SLUM AREA IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The first major redevelopment proj- 
ect in the nation’s capital got enthusi- 
astic support from private builders 
when bids were opened in March for 
rebuilding the first portion of a 427 
acre area slated for redevelopment 
under Title I of the Housing Act of 
1949 (see December 1952 Journat, 
page 434). 

Five firms submitted bids to rebuild 
all or most of the so-called Project B 
area, a 76 acre tract within the larger 
area that is planned for residential and 
commercial reuse. Another five firms 
bid to rebuild the areas slated for com- 
mercial redevelopment only. Two of 
the firms that bid on the entire project 
also offered to redevelop all of the 427 
acre tract in southwest Washington, 
one of the city’s worst blighted areas, 
part of which lies within the shadow 
of the Capitol building. 

John R. Searles, Jr., executive director 
of the District of Columbia Redevelop 
ment Land Agency, said the turnout 
for the bidding was “most gratifying” 
and far larger than for most redevelop- 
ment projects in other cities. 

Fifteen members of the Home Build- 
ers Association of Metropolitan Wash- 
ington, who formed a syndicate, bid on 
the entire Project B area and also of- 
fered to take on redevelopment of the 
whole southwest section project. A 
New York City real estate and develop- 
ment concern, Webb & Knapp, Inc., 
submitted a proposal for rebuilding the 
Project B area that it said was “tenta 
tive” because it was started only three 
weeks before bids were due and because 
it was described as a forerunner to a 
proposal to redevelop the whole 427 
acre site. 

The redevelopment agency, in keep- 
ing with a commitment made to the 
bidders, did not reveal the terms of the 
bids. 


MILWAUKEE EARMARKS FUNDS 
FOR RELOCATION PROGRAM 
Recognizing that relocation is a 
major problem accompanying redevel- 
opment and public improvement pro- 
grams, the Milwaukee common coun 
cil has reserved $350,000 to build hous- 
ing to accommodate families who will 
be displaced by public improvements 
but cannot be rehoused in public hous- 
ing. How soon the funds will be used 
will depend largely upon the progress 
of an expressway project currently un- 
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der way and whether or not a pro- 
posed urban redevelopment program 
under Title I gets approval. 

The common council approved a 
reservation of $250,000 in 1951 and 
added another $100,000 to that reserve 
in 1952. Due to delays in the redevelop- 
ment and expressway programs, no 
funds were set aside in 1953 but ad- 
ditional reservations of $250,000 and 
$350,000 for 1954 and 1955 respective- 
ly have been recommended by the 
common council’s capital improve- 
ments committee. Final approval of 
these funds will probably be contingent 
upon the progress of the expressway 
and Title I program during the first 
six months of this year. 


PLAN FIRST PROJECT ON INDIAN 
RESERVATION IN NEW YORK STATE 

The first public housing project to 
be built on an Indian reservation is be- 
ing planned in Salamanca, New York, 
where 100 garden type apartments are 
to be built with state aid on the Alle- 
gany Indian reservation belonging to 
the Seneca Nation of Indians. Almost 
all of Salamanca is on territory rented 
by the city from the Indians for $11,000 
annually. Most of the units, however, 
will be assigned to low-income families 
who are not Indians. 

The 100 unit low-rent project is to be 
financed by a 1.5 million dollar loan 
from the state and by $52,000 in an- 
nual cash subsidies for 50 years to help 
iiaintain low rents in the project. 

The program in Salamanca calls for 
construction of the housing on a vacant 
site of 11.75 acres in the western part 
of the city. As soon as the new housing 
is available, 12 substandard buildings 
on a little more than one acre in the 
downtown section will be demolished 
and the eligible occupants given first 
priority for the new public housing. 
The razed area will then be rede- 
veloped as a municipal parking site, 
which civic leaders say is urgently 
needed in the downtown section. 

Approximately 1200 square feet of 
space in the new housing project will 
be provided for a city-county health 
clinic that will include office space, 
examining room, classroom, dressing 
rooms, dark room, and an x-ray room. 
The clinic will be maintained and op- 
erated by the Cattaraugus County 
department of health. At least 5 per 
cent of the housing units will be de- 
signed especially for the aging, in ac- 
cordance with New York State Hous- 





ing Division policy (see June 1952 
JourNnaL, page 197). 

Something of a speed record is 
claimed by the state housing board in 
approving the application for the proj- 
ect. Authorization to set up the Sala- 
manca Housing Authority was given on 
March 9, 1953 when Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey signed the enabling legis- 
lation to create it and two days later 
Salamanca’s Mayor James J. Crowley 
appointed the members of the authority. 
On March 24 the state gave its approval 
to the application for funds to finance 
the project. Work on the application 
had been in progress for weeks before 
the authority was set up. 


SUIT BROUGHT TO RECOVER PHA 
FUNDS LOANED TO INDIANAPOLIS 

The first suit to recover funds 
leaned by the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration to a local housing author- 
ity whose cooperation agreement with 
the city has been cancelled was filed 
against the Indianapolis Housing 
Authority by the United States Depart- 
ment of Justice in early March. The 
suit seeks to recover the principal 
amount of two preliminary loan notes 
and two advance loan notes totaling 
$226,814, plus interest of $4764.17 ac- 
crued through September 1, 1952— 
and additional interest at the rate of 
approximately $16 a day since. 

The housing authority, against 
whom the suit was brought, has re- 
quested permission of the United States 
district court to bring the city into the 
action as a defendent in the case. The 
petition submitted to the court by the 
authority asking that the suit also be 
brought against the city claims that the 
local authority is blameless, in that it 
was and always has been ready to per- 
form under terms of the agreement. 
Furthermore, it asked the court to de 
cree that the city council resolution 
rescinding the cooperation agreement 
was null and void as an unconstitution- 
al impairment of the obligation of a 
contract and it also requested that the 
court order the city to pay any obliga- 
tions due PHA as damages due the 
local authority for breach of contract. 

The funds were loaned to the Indian- 
apolis Housing Authority to plan low- 
rent public housing projects, which had 
been approved by the Indianapolis city 
council. However, in February 1952 
the city council reversed its earlier de- 
cision on the projects and cancelled the 
cooperation agreement it had with the 
authority. In June, PHA notified the 
city and the housing authority that suit 
would be brought to recover the funds 
(see August 1952 JournaL, page 267). 
Moreover, under the so-called Mc- 
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Donough amendment to a  supple- 
mental appropriations act passed by 
Congress in July 1952, a contract be- 
tween a city and a housing authority 
can only be cancelled if the city agrees 
to repay to the federal government in 
cash any funds that have been loaned 
to the housing authority. 


ST. LOUIS REDEVELOPMENT BOND 
ISSUE MAY GO TO VOTE AGAIN 

Backers of a 1.5 million dollar bond 
issue for redevelopment in St. Louis, 
which was defeated in March at the 
polls, in early April proposed that a 
special election be called to vote on the 
issue again on June 23. 

The proposal for the bond issue sub- 
mitted to the voters in the March 
primaries was defeated because it re- 
ceived only 62 per cent of the favorable 
votes instead of the 66.6 per cent re- 
quired by law. Proponents of the issue 
said that other considerations on the 
ballot overshadowed the bond proposal 
and may have caused its defeat. They 
say, further, that the issue was a com 
plicated one for voters to understand, 
since it covered two questions: (1) 
rescinding of a 1934 approval of a me- 
morial park bond issue; (2) authoriz- 
ing the new issue. Defeat of the propos- 
al is not regarded as evidence of lack 
of support for it nor an organized 
campaign against it. Both the Sz. 
Louis Post-Dispatch and the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat gave editorial support 
and wide coverage to the issue. 

If the 1.5 million dollar bond issue 
is approved, it will be used to develop 
a park, which, in turn, will count 
toward the city’s one-third share of 
costs of a federally aided redevelop 
ment project. The project itself will 
consist of seven apartment buildings to 
be constructed by private builders on 
an adjoining 10 block site that is to be, 
acquired and cleared by the Office of 
the Land Clearance Commissioner of 
St. Louis. 


ALASKA'S LARGEST PROJECT 
BEING BUILT IN ANCHORAGE 

The largest single housing develop- 
ment ever to be undertaken in Alaska 
is expected to get under construction 
soon in the Anchorage area, where 400 
moderate cost homes are scheduled to 
be completed this year. The homes are 
being financed by 4.9 million dollars 
in general obligation bonds issued by 
the Alaska Housing Authority and 
purchased by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

According to T. V. O'Rourke, acting 
executive director of the authority, the 
project exceeds by more than | million 
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BENICIA PROJECT HAS “DELICIOUS” SITE PLAN 
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The only “copy” of the site plans for Benicia’s first low-rent housing project that 
could be ‘“‘consumed’’—and digested—fast is the one shown above. It's a cake, deco- 
rated to show the site plan of a new 75-unit project on which bids were opened 
recently. The cake was served to bidders and authority officials at the bid opening. 





dollars the cost of any previous project 
in the territory. 

The 400-unit project will consist of 
54 three-bedroom homes to sell for 
$14,850 and 346 two-bedroom homes 
to sell for $13,400. The Alaskan Cor 
poration, builders of the project, antic 
ipate that the first block of 50 homes 
will be ready for occupancy early in 
August, though according to Peter 
Schenk, superintendent of the con 
struction, “we have a big job on our 
hands to start from scratch and build 
400 homes in one building season.” 

The new homes are to be of modern 
design. The sales manager of the new 
project expects that the homes will 
find a market with the military and 
civilian personnel at nearby Fort 
Richardson and Elmendorf air field. 


THREE HOUSING AUTHORITIES BAN 
DISCRIMINATION IN ALL PROJECTS 

Three housing authorities have re 
cently adopted resolutions to eliminate 
segregation and discrimination in their 
housing projects. The Housing Au 
thority of the City of Pittsburgh and 
the Allegheny County Housing Au 
thority adopted policy statements ap 


plying to both existing and proposed 
projects under their jurisdiction that 
prohibit segregation and discrimination 
on the basis of race, creed, gr color. 
The nondiscrimination, nonsegregation 
policies were urged by an interracial 
committee on occupancy patterns in 
public housing of the Urban League of 
Pittsburgh. 

The Toledo Metropolitan Housing 
Authority has taken similar action, pro 
hibiting segregation and discrimination 
in existing projects. In 1951 Toledo 
banned segregation and discrimination 
in proposed new housing projects. 


HUGE TITLE I-TITLE tll HOUSING 
PROJECT OKAYED FOR NEW YORK 
The largest of a dozen combined 
urban redevelopment and public hous 
ing projects proposed by the New York 
City planning commission for “com 
prehensive neighborhood _ redevelop 
ment” in the city has received final ap 
proval from the Public Housing Ad 
ministration and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. The huge 
project of both low-rent housing and 
cooperative housing for middle-income 
(Continued column three, page 134) 
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Saving cities 
through conservation 
and rehabilitation — 





Wilmington, North Carolina was 
recently added to the growing list of 
cities with minimum housing codes; 
Gary, Indiana and Pittsburgh are tak- 
ing steps to get them passed; and in 
several other cities action is being tak 
en to improve upon housing rehabili- 
tation and conservation programs, 
which are becoming increasingly wide 
spread as a device to help clean up sub- 
standard or near substandard neighbor- 
hoods. In another city, however, a re- 
habilitation plan was being advocated 
as a substitute for federally aided re 
development. 

Recent action on rehabilitation and 
conservation programs was summar- 
ized in an article in the February 
JouRNAL, reprints of which are avail- 
able from NAHO for 25 cents a copy. 
The March Journat continued the 
story and monthly hereafter new “in 
stallments” will keep the chronicle 
up to date. The April round-up fol 
lows: 


Wilmington city fathers in late Feb- 
ruary passed a minimum housing 
standards code upon the urging of 
B. H. Marshall, executive director 
of the housing authority, and with 
the support of spokesmen for the local 
junior chamber of commerce, realtors, 
and the board of education. The 
measure was passed unanimously after 
Mr. Marshall requested that the bill 
be acted on and a motion for a two- 
week delay for public hearings was 
withdrawn. Spokesmen for the ordi- 
nance pointed out that the bill had 
been pending for several years, dur- 
ing which time public hearings were 
held, and stated that the press and 
radio had given the proposal wide 
publicity over a period of four years. 

The ordinance, which sets up mini- 
mum sanitary and structural require- 
ments for dwellings, cannot be in ef- 
fect at the same time that rent control 
is in effect in the city. 


Gary's city council recently heard 
recommendations for a minimum hous- 
ing code, strict enforcement of build- 
ing and health regulations, and desig- 
nation of “conservation” and “rehabili- 
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tation” areas from Kenneth E. Parme- 
lee, executive director of the Housing 
Authority of the City of Gary, as a 
means of tackling the problem of the 
city’s run-down housing. Mr. Parme 
lee’s recommendations to the council 
followed a newspaper “exposé” of 
housing conditions in slum areas of 
the city. The Gary Post-Tribune, 
through a series of illustrated articles, 
brought to the attention of city coun 
cil members and the public the city’s 
bad housing conditions and_ pointed 
out the help that a new low-rent proj- 
ect was bringing in rehousing families 
from the worst slums. Council mem- 
bers made a tour of the slum areas 
and later called for action to enforce 
building and zoning regulations. The 
council president invited Mr. Parmelee 
to make suggestions to the council for 
coordinating an attack on the housing 
problem. 


Baltimore’s “Baltimore Plan” of slum 
rehabilitation last month was having 
its difficulties, administratively and 
otherwise. G. Yates Cook, health de- 
partment official in charge of enforce 
ment of the plan, resigned his post 
(see box right), reportedly because 
the city would not set up an inde 
pendent agency or department to ad- 
minister the slum rehabilitation plan 
and, by the end of the month, James 
W. Rouse, head of the mayor’s advisory 
committee on the program, and two 
other members of the committee had 
resigned for the same reason. Mr. 
Rouse claimed, in his resignation, that 
notices to repair and_ rehabilitate 
dwellings were ignored under what 
he declared was a “cumbersome” or- 
ganizational set-up used to enforce the 
city’s housing code. A bill, which Mr. 
Rouse supports, has been introduced 
in the state legislature to permit the 
Baltimore city council to set up an 
independent “Neighborhood Conserva- 
tion Commission” to enforce the “Bal- 
timore Plan.” Moreover, C. William 
Brooks, Baltimore zoning engineer, 
who also supports an independent 
agency for the program, in testimony 
before the city council, recently de- 
scribed the health department's hous- 


ing regulations under which the “Bal 
timore Plan” is administered as “very 
ineffective . . . very ineffective.” He 
said Baltimore needs a new housing 
code and revised zoning code for use 
i 


the city’s fight to rehabilitate slum 
areas. He testified at a hearing on 
proposed zoning law changes that 
overcrowding and nonconforming use 
of residential properties are major 
headaches in the fight against slums 
and pointed out that the present ordi 
nance under which the health depart 
ment is trying to clean up the slums 
has no provision against overcrowd 


ing. 


In New York City, a Kings County 
grand yury demanded the adoption ot 
“drastic amendments” to the city’s mul 
tiple dwellings law to curb the spread 
of rooming houses, which the jury 
claimed are the “number one slum 
creators. The jury, in a presentation 
covering a six month study of the hous 
ing situation in the city, was critical 
of the welfare, housing and buildings, 
and health departments, which, it 
charged, had “temporized” in the en 
forcement of building laws. The jury 
made eight suggestions for preventing 
slums: (1) prevent further creation of 
such slum breeders as rooming houses; 
(2) prevent overcrowding of apart 
ments; (3) insist that rooming houses 
be conducted on higher standards and 
that operators of them be licensed; (4) 
enforce promptly and vigorously hous 
ing, sanitary, and health laws; (5) hold 
tenants, as well as owners, responsi 
ble in the fight against slums; (6) re 
habilitate areas where buildings are 
structurally sound; (7) encourage pri 
vate enterprise to build multiple and 
private dwellings; (8) put one- and 
two-family dwellings under super 
vision of the department of housing 
and buildings. 

Meanwhile, State Housing Commis 
sioner Herman T. Stichman = an 
nounced in late March that local sav 
ings banks had agreed to provide 
mortgage loan funds for the first block 
selected for a block-by-block rehabili 
tation program (see February Journat, 
page 46). Under the program, mort 
gage loans will be available to rehabili 
tate all buildings in a block, rather 
than on a scattered basis. There are 
29 tenements, each of five stories, in 
the block selected for the first “block 
by-block mortgage for rehabilitation” 
project. 


Miami's Citizens’ Committee for 
Slum Clearance, which actively pro 
moted establishment of a separate de 
partment of the city to administer a 
housing code enforcement program 
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(see February Journat, page 42), is 
following up its successful fight for the 
department with a plan of action to 
get the program under way. It has 
outlined seven steps for setting up and 
operating the new department: (1) 
Call a meeting of all city department 
and division chiefs to outline the 
functions and program of the new de 
partment and to ask for their coopera 
tion. (2) Prepare enabling legislation 
for establishment of a municipal hous 
ing court with its own magistrate. (3) 
Select one block, which does not con 
tain “rock bottom slums” but build 
ings that could be expected to last 
for at least ten years if rehabilitated, 
as a start for the rehabilitation pro 
gram. The block would be evaluated, 
buildings inspected, photographs tak 
en, owners and neighborhood associa 
tions consulted with, and a relocation 
committee formed to carry out the re 
habilitation plan. (4) Ask the city 
commissioner to appoint a citizens 
advisory council, which would organ 
ize a speakers bureau, establish a ro 
tating loan fund for home owners who 
are required to make repairs, form 
neighborhood organizations, promote 
educational programs on the rehabili 
tation plan for school children and 
adults, survey day nursery facilities 
with a view to interesting welfare and 
women's organizations in rehabilita 
tion. (5) Survey the central Negro area 
of the city as the basis for an over- 
all plan for rebuilding it. (6) Persuade 
the planning board to evolve an over- 
all plan for the central Negro area. (7) 
Procure voluntary participation from 
owners of buildings in blocks where 
demolition is indicated for demolition 
and redevelopment and seek redevelop- 
ment funds from all possible sources. 


Chicago’s interim commission on 
neighborhood conservation, which ré- 
cently certified the first two areas in 
the city for conservation, also made 
two additional recommendations to 
the city council for administration of 
its new program (see February 
Journat, page 41). It asked that a 
commission on neighborhood conserva- 
tion be established by ordinance and 
that the membership include, in ad 
dition to representatives of housing, 
redevelopment, and planning agencies, 
the general superintendent of the 
board of education, the general super 
intendent of the park board, and the 
executive secretary of the mayor’s com 
mittee for a cleaner Chicago. The pro- 
posed commission would function as 
an advisory body to the Office of 
the Housing and Redevelopment Co- 
ordinator in regard to the neighbor- 
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BUILDERS, REALTORS CONDUCTING 
REHABILITATION CAMPAIGNS 


G. Yates Cook, widely known as the Baltimore health department 
official who spearheaded the “Baltimore Plan” of housing rehabilitation, 
has resigned his post in Baltimore to head up the National Association 
of Home Builders’ new department of rehabilitation. In his new position 
he is to direct a nationwide campaign by private builders, a campaign 


1—rehabilitating slum housing at landlords’ expense through en 
forcement of health, sanitary, and safety laws. 


2—remodeling and modernizing old but sound houses taken by 
builders as trade-ins on new homes. 


3—redevelopment of large-scale blighted areas with assistance by 
local authorities in condemning property and contributing to clearing 


Mr. Cook, who took up his new duties April 1, is expected to tour 
the country advising local officials on slum problems and helping them 
to draw up plans for action to remedy the conditions. 


Realtors 
The National Association of Real Estate Boards is also backing a 
nationwide rehabilitation program, known as the “Build America Better 
campaign. Fritz B. Burns, Los Angeles realtor, is chairman of the cam 
paign to use local law enforcement programs to rehabilitate housing. 





hood conservation program. The in 
terim commission said it recommend 
ed adding school, park, and clean-up 
committee representatives to the com 
mission because of the close tie-in be 
tween community facilities and a con 
servation program. 

At the same time, the neighbor 
hood conservation program got support 
from Cardinal Stritch, archbishop of 
Chicago, who at a meeting of priests 
of the archdiocese, talked on housing 
as a pastoral problem. He urged them 
to consider the problems of housing 
“very thoroughly” and said, “I want to 
stress the tremendous importance to 
pastors of this work.” 


Pittsburgh is showing interest in a 
minimum standards housing code, with 
impetus coming from at least three 
sources. The public health law re 
search group of the law school of the 
University of Pittsburgh, with a grant 
of funds from the A. W. Mellon edu 
cational and charitable trust, is draft 
ing a housing code as a basis for 
further discussion in the city; a joint 
committee of the Pittsburgh Housing 
Association and the Civic Club are 
pushing for a code; and a committee 
made up of representatives of public 
agencies that are interested in or have 
responsibilities in housing law enforce- 
ment has been formed to consider a 
code. 





Greenville, North Carolina realtors, 
meanwhile, have submitted to the 
mayor a plan that they say will take 
the place of a slum clearance program 
with federal aid. The realtors said 
they oppose “any intrusion into private 
business by the federal government, 
which defeats free enterprise and is a 
means of further increasing our na 
tional debt.” The Greenville realtors, 
who want the program called one of 
“neighborhood redevelopment” rather 
than “slum clearance,” recommended 
appointment of a 12 man “redevelop 
ment commission.” It would be made 
up of representative citizens from vari 
ous civic groups and other organiza 
tions, who would serve in an advisory 
capacity. They also recommended a 
committee of five appraisers and coun 
selors, to be appointed by the real 
estate board, to advise the advisory 
committee and city officials. The 12 
man “redevelopment commission” 
would have as its duties (1) supervis 
ing and coordinating the entire pro 
gram of eliminating substandard hous 
ing; (2) taking inventory of the 
blighted areas and establishing a plan 
to eliminate them; (3) replanning the 
neighborhoods; (4) meeting with local 
mortgage lenders to try to achieve low 
interest rates for loans to modernize 
blighted buildings; and (5) rehabili 
tating the attitudes of the people in 
blighted areas through education, reore 
ation, welfare, and civic groups. »: 
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Prepared by 
EDWARD Jj. FRUCHTMAN 


Member of the firm Cotton, Fruchtman & Watt, Chicago 


CONDEMNOR MUST PAY INTEREST 
ON CONDEMNATION AWARD 

A Texas appellate court held on 
June 27, 1952, in a condemnation pro 
ceeding by a housing authority, that 
where a condemnation award of a 
county court was greater than the 
amount allowed by special commission 
ers, the latter amount having previ 
ously been paid into the court, and the 
housing authority having taken posses 
sion of the property, the authority was 
liable to the property owner for (a) 
interest in the smaller tund paid into 
court trom the date of the taking 
possession until the fund was with 
drawn by the property owner and (b) 
for interest on the balance from the 
date of taking possession until the 
balance was paid to the property own 
er. The court also ruled that under 
the provisions of a statute governing 
such matters, the property owner could 
secure an execution for collection of 
the amount of the judgment over and 
above the amount paid into court, 
even in the face of an appeal of the 
order of the lower court by the author 
ity. Housing Authority of City of 
Dallas v. Dixon, 250 S.W. (2d) 636 
(June 27, 1952). 


CONDEMNATION OF PORTION OF A 
COLLEGE CAMPUS UNLAWFUL 

The supreme court of North Caro- 
lina on April 30, 1952, in In re Hous- 
ing Authority of City of Salisbury, 
ruled that the Housing Authority of 
the City of Salisbury had acted arbi 
trarily in the selection of a portion of 
the campus of Livingstone College as 
a site for the erection of a housing 
project. Although the housing authori- 
ty commissioners are vested with dis 
cretionary power in the selection of 
sites, the court held that, in a con 
demnation proceeding, the question of 
whether or not their selection was ar- 
bitrary or capricious could be raised 
and that the question had been prop- 
erly submitted to a jury. Further, the 
court held that the terms “arbitrary” 
and “capricious” do not signify nor 
necessarily imply bad faith but denote 
abuse of discretion only. The court 
pointed out, in addition, that the facts 
indicated the housing authority com- 
missioners either failed to understand 
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or disregarded the ill effects and harm 
likely 
result of locating the project on the 
campus and that as a matter of law 
that this was sufficient proof to sus 
tain the jury findings. /n re Housing 
Authority of City of Salisbury, 70 S.E. 
(2d) 500 (April 30, 1952). 


to come to the college as a 


HOUSING AUTHORITY NOT LIABLE 
FOR PERSONAL PROPERTY DAMAGE 

In Wickman, et al. v. Housing Au 
thority of Portland, the supreme court 
of Oregon, on August 13, 1952, ruled 
that a housing authority was not liable 
for damage to a tenant’s property 
caused by a fire that started in a water 
heater in a house leased from the au 
thority. The reasons for the court's 
rulings were: 

1. A municipal corporation is not 
liable in tort for negligence when its 
activities are purely governmental in 
nature and not proprietary—and a 
housing authority's activities are gov 
ernmental. 

2. The terms of the Oregon statute 
authorizing suit against public corpo- 
rations cannot be interpreted to permit 
suit when the injury in question arose 
from some public or governmental act 
of the corporation, as distinguished 
from acts in a corporate capacity. 

3. Even though the housing author 
ity act of Oregon itself evidences a 
waiver of governmental immunity, in 
that it permits an authority “to sue 
and be sued,” prior judicial holdings 
of the states make it clear that the 
waiver is not absolute and that with 
reference to tortious acts the test of 
whether or not the act was one com 
mitted in a governmental or a pro 
prietary capacity must still be applied. 
The court ruled in this way notwith- 
standing a contrary decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, stating 





that the federal decision was not bind- 
ing since it was based upon a federal 
statute and did not affect the rights 
of the states to formulate their own 
judicial policy. 

4. Damage to property is not dis 
tinguished from injuries to person by 
a municipal corporation except where 
the municipal corporation trespasses 
upon private property in a manner 
tantamount to a taking ot a part ot 
the premises without condemnation 
and the injury involved in this case 
clearly could not be considered to 
be such a taking. Wickman, et al. v. 
Housing Authority of Portland, 247 P. 
(2d) 630 (August 13, 1952). 


SALE OF CONDEMNED COMMERCIAL 
PROPERTY HELD TO BE LAWFUL 

On July 14, 1952, in In re Harlem 
Slum Cleerance Project, City of New 
York, et al., the supreme court of New 
York county upheld the constitution 
ality of a municipality’s condemnation 
of commercial property for resale to 
other private owners for new com 
mercial construction. 

The property owners argued that 
the city was taking the property for 
a private purpose and not for public 
use, in contravention of the general 
municipal law of the state of New York 
and the state constitution. The state 
law permits a municipality to “acquire 

real property necessary for 
or incidental to the clearance, replan 
ning, reconstruction, and neighbor 
hood rehabilitation of substandard and 
insanitary areas, together with ade 
quate provision for recreational and 
other thereto,” 
and to “sell real property so acquired 


facilities appurtenant 


in such manner as may be pre 
scribed by the board of estimate or 
other governing body.” 

The court, in ruling for the munici 
pality, held that its action was neces 
sary for and incidental to clearance 
and rehabilitation and that the acqui 
sition of slum areas by a municipality 
and the conveyance of such areas for 
clearance and rehabilitation by private 
agencies carries out a public purpose. 
In re Harlem Slum Clearance Project, 
City of New York, et al., 114 N.Y.S. 
(2) 787. 








ILLINOIS COURT SAYS REDEVELOPMENT 
OF VACANT LAND LEGAL 


Reversing its decision of last November (see December 1952 JourNat, 
page 447), the Illinois supreme court in March declared that acquisition of 
tax delinquent, vacant areas for resale to private redevelopers was constitu 
tional. The favorable decision makes it possible for the Chicago Land 
Clearance Commission to proceed with acquisition of a ten block area, 
which is vacant, tax delinquent, and which has been dormant for 25 years, 
and to resell the site to a redeveloper. 
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BEEN ON A PROJECT 
INSPECTION TOUR LATELY? 

Practice seems to vary around the 
country as to how often commissioners 
make tours of the authority's proper 
ties . . . and what they do when they 
get there. 

A new insert in the Public Hous 
ing Administration Low-Rent Housing 
Manual may prove useful to commis 
sioners who want a guide as to ac 
ceptable property maintenance stand 
ards. Insert 417.1, dated January 28, 
details what PHA regards as standards 
that will realize the objectives of public 
low-rent housing. A brief summary of 
the manual release is carried on page 
136, on the “Hints to the Maintenance 
Man” page. 

Manual insert 417.2 advocates local 
authority inspection of properties an 
nually and notes that PHA has pro 
vided a check list for such inspections 
in its Bulletin No. LR-46. It is also 
noted that PHA engineers make peri 
odic checks on local authorities to see 
if they are living up to their obliga 
tions under their contract for financial 
assistance with PHA. 

Commissioners may want to get 
copies of these two manual inserts- 
and of Bulletin LR-46. 


BEATITUDES FOR GUIDANCE 
OF COMMISSIONERS APPROVED 

At the March meeting of the NAHO 
Board of Governors, ten “beatitudes” 
for the guidance of authority commis 
sioners as developed by the Commis 
sioners Committee were approved for 
publication and distribution to every 
commissioner in the country. The first 
version of these beatitudes was pub 
lished in the November 1952 issue of 
the Journat or Housine, page 417. A 
revised version of this “code of ethics” 
was considered by the Commissioners 
Committee in January and then went 
to the Board of Governors for their 
consideration. Within the next month 
or two, the final version of the beati 
tudes will be handsomely printed in a 
format suitable for framing and sent 
to all commissioners. 


CALIFORNIA COMMISSIONERS 
ORGANIZE STATE-WIDE COUNCIL 
Mr. Ted J. Malmfeldt, as pictured 
above, chairman of the Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Soledad, was last 
month elected chairman of the new 
California Housing Council. The coun- 
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cil came into being in February as the 
result of a meeting of the commissioners 
committee of NAHO’s Pacific South 
west Regional Council. Thirty-five com 
missioners attended the meeting and 
out of a discussion of the practical 
problems of community relationships 
that authorities in the area are facing, 
it was decided to set up a group to study 
the matter of establishing a state-wide 
citizens organization. On March 23, an 
organization meeting was held in San 
Francisco and the California Housing 
Council emerged—with May 4 and 5 
set for its next meeting. The new coun 
cil expects to draw its membership from 
individuals who are concerned with the 
housing problems of their communities 
and from civic, industrial, fraternal, 
business, and social service groups who 
have been studying housing as a part 
of their organization programs. It will 
encourage the formation of local coun 
cils of this same type. 


FIVE QUESTIONS RAISED BY 
COMMISSIONER—FIVE ANSWERS 

Henry J. Linton, commissioner of 
the Columbus Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, raised the following five 
questions during a commissioners ses 
sion at the NAHO annual conference 
last year. Chairman of NAHO’s Com- 
missioners Committee, the Reverend 
Leo A. Geary of Buffalo, provided the 
answers following the meeting in a 
letter to Mr. Linton. 


Ouestion 1—Should commissioners 
encourage reporter attendance at meet 
ings? 

Inswer 1] The whole question seems 


to be reflected into the broader held of 
public relations and is discussed in 
NAHO’'s Handbook for Housing Com 
page 95, and in NAHO’s 
Relations Manual, Tip No. 5, 
April 1950, 

How much of staff 
should be permitted to attend commis 


missioners, 
Public 
dated 

Ouestion 


sioner meetings? 

Inswer The practice seems to de 
pend upon the size of the authority 
program and upon type of information 
needed for policy matters to be dis 
cussed by the authority. It seems to be 
common procedure among the larger 
authorities to have the heads or repre 
sentatives of various departments pres 
ent. However, on the basis of sound 
organization, their memo reports should 
be channelled through the executive 
director to the authority members. 

Ouestion 3—Does your attorney at 
tend every meeting of the board? 

inswer 3—The Buffalo Municipal 
Housing Authority has by resolution 
designated the corporation counsel as 
its attorney and, even though legal 
matters are referred to that office for 
determination, as a practice we expect 
a representative at each meeting. 

I believe that it is almost universal 
for the authority to consider their at 
torney as counsel to the authority and, 
hence, directly answerable to the board 
rather than through normal lines of 
organization, which would make them 
responsible to the executive director. 

Ouestion 4—What is policy as to em 
ployment? 

Inswer 4—The NAHO Handbook 
for Housing Commissioners, page 80, 
has a documentation of basic recom 
mendations on personnel policy, con 
densed.from the experience of a num 
ber of authorities, large and small. 
Ouestion 5—Should commissioners take 
any personal interest in causing tenant 
admission? 

inswer 5—It seems that the commis- 
sioner’s interest in tenant selection is 
entirely one of establishing policies and 
making certain that these policies are 
ably and fairly administered. 


How about other commissioners pro- 
viding answers to Mr. Linton’s five 
questions—for publication on this page? 
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EXHIBIT TELLS PUBLIC STORY 
OF REDEVELOPMENT IN CHICAGO 


Public and private agencies that have 
a hand in Chicago’s vast redevelop 
ment program combined forces to tell 
Chicagoans during March the story of 
what they are doing. They used the 
exhibit device to dramatize the facts 
they wanted to present, setting up a 
series of displays in a downtown col- 
lege. Labeled “It’s Your Billion That’s 
Rebuilding Chicago—Here Are the 
Dividends on Your Investment,’ the 
exhibit used pictures, maps, drawings, 
and models to illustrate the progress of 
redevelopment operations in the city. 

Most of the displays were mounted 
on colorful “peg boards,” as shown in 
the picture below. The various boards 
told the story of redevelopment by dif 
ferent categories: “Housing for Mod- 
erate Incomes,” “Housing to Relocate 
Families,” “Clearance for New Indus- 
try and _ Institutions,’ “Schools,” 
“Parks,” etc. 

The exhibit included displays of the 
first apartment buildings in Lake 
Meadows, the redevelopment project 
being built on land cleared by the Chi- 
cago Land Clearance Commission; low- 
rent dwellings constructed by the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority; the first 
apartment structure started for mod- 
erate income families by the city’s non- 
profit corporation, the Chicago Dwell- 
ings Association; work on the city’s 
new superhighway; new structures at 
the West Side Medical Center and 
medical and research buildings erected 
by Michael Reese Hospital and North- 
western University; modern schools be- 
ing built by the board of education; 





new buildings at the Illinois Institute 
of Technology; and recreation facil- 
ities for the city being built by the 
Chicago park district. 

The city’s Office of the Housing and 
Redevelopment Coordinator, the hous- 
ing authority, the land clearance com- 
mission, and the plan commission ar- 
ranged the exhibit, which was open to 
the public daily except Sundays for 
nearly a month. In the picture below 
D. E. Mackelman (left) deputy coordi- 
nator, and Wayne McMillen, housing 
authority chairman, study one section 
of the exhibit. 

NEW ORLEANS HOSPITAL STAFF 
HEARS LOW-RENT HOUSING STORY 

Acting on the principle that “an 
effective working relationship with all 
welfare organizations in the commun- 
ity is a MUST with the local author- 
ity,” Allen Dowling, tenant relations 
advisor of the Housing Authority of 
New Orleans, recently told staff mem- 
bers of New Orleans Charity Hospital 
how the low-rent program works, how 
tenants are selected, and how the hospi- 
tal can make use of low-rent facilities 
to help solve some of its clients’ prob- 
lems. Keeping social welfare groups 
acquainted with the low-rent program 
was the subject of NAHO’s January 
1953 Public Relations Tip, which 
pointed out that “an authority must 
acquaint local agencies with the opera- 
tion and objectives of the low-rent 
housing program and the use these 
agencies can make of local housing 
authority facilities in improving the 
total welfare of the community.” The 
Tip stresses that “housing at rents 
that low-income families can afford is 


the answer to many of the problems of 
the social worker concerned primarily 
with basic needs of the people who 
are their clients.” 

Mr. Dowling was invited to address 
the hospital staff by the medical social 
worker of the hospital. 


LABOR GROUP HOLDS MEETINGS TO 
BRIEF CONGRESSMEN ON HOUSING 


Acquainting newly elected congress- 
men with the public housing program 
was the aim of labor leaders in Cali- 
fornia who arranged meetings between 
congressmen and the housing officials 
in their constituencies before the legis- 
lators left for Washington. Meetings 
were arranged with Congressman 
Robert Condon in Vallejo, Congress- 
man Harlan Hagen in Fresno, and 
Congressman John E. Moss, Jr., in 
Sacramento. At the meetings, local 
labor leaders gave the congressmen 
copies of resolutions passed by the Cali- 
fornia State Federation of Labor sup- 
porting public housing and also saw 
that public housing officials had an op- 
portunity to tell the representatives of 
their current housing programs, future 
housing plans, and of the need for con- 
tinued support for public housing. 


SCRANTON CEREMONY PUBLICIZED; 
GOOD PRESS COVERAGE IS RESULT 

The news release as a useful public 
relations device gets a continuous test 
in the Middle Atlantic region of the 
country via the field office of the Pub- 
lic Housing Administration, as noted 
in the January JourNaL oF Hovustne, 
page 23. Two recent releases—one tied 
to groundbreaking ceremonies in 
Scranton, Pennsylvania and another 
tied to dedication of two finished 
projects in Bethlehem (see picture page 
127)—reaped bumper crops of local 
newspaper coverage and of good will 
among the officials and civic leaders 
of the communities involved. 

In Scranton, a news release featuring 
the appearance of John A. Kervick, 
PHA field office director, at the dedi- 
cation of a new low-rental housing de- 
velopment there, set off a chain of 
favorable reaction. The release for the 
occasion tied the new project into a 
whole series of local activities directed 
toward bringing new industries to 
Scranton — the so-called “Life Pro- 
gram” of the city, sparked by the local 
chamber of commerce. The release 
linked together the new project, a state 
aided project then under construction, 
and another low-rental development 
opened in 1952, characterizing them all 
as part of the city’s efforts through 
the “Life Program” to revitalize the 
community. The Scranton Times took 
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this cue for an editorial statement fol- 
lowing the dedication ceremony, 
pointing out that “housing and indus- 
trial development go hand in hand.” 
The editorial said: “With the accelera- 
tion of the industrial program here, the 
wisdom of launching the housing 
projects becomes all the 
obvious.” 

Charles Plotkin of the PHA field 
office prepares releases for such oc- 
casions and fills them with a solid 
factual background. The Scranton story 
carried details of the city’s general 
economic position, relating that its 
population had dropped about 15,000 
during the decade of 1940 to 1950 be 
cause of the drastic decline in anthra 
cite mining. The housing story emer- 
ges in the release as part of the total 
story of the city’s effort to replace min- 
ing with new industries and to eradi- 
cate blight and 
renovate and 


more 


deterioration—“to 
recreate Scranton, and 
transform it into a thriving, modern, 
and more attractive industrial center.” 

The release cited the city’s Mayor 
James T. Hanlon, as well as the com- 
missioners and executive director of the 
authority, for their efforts. Joseph A. 
Corcoran is chairman of the authority, 
with John F. Durkan, Manny Gelb, 
John B. Reilly, and Felix P. Anuskie- 
wicz serving as fellow commissioners. 
Joseph A. McNulty is the authority's 
director. 


NEWSPAPER SERIES ON SLUMS 
FORCES HOUSING STUDY BY CITY 

Less than a month after The Hous- 
ton Chronicle in February started run- 
ning a series of articles and pictures 
describing the “slum side” of “Heaven- 
ly Houston,” the mayor appointed a 
five-man committee to study ways 
and means of eliminating and pre- 
venting slums. The series of hard- 
hitting articles are similar to those 
described in NAHO’s Public Relations 
Tip for February. 

The author of the articles, a staff 
member of the newspaper, opened the 
series with a warning to the public 


KEY TO SLUMLESS CITY PRESENTED AUTHORITY CHAIRMAN 





Another Pennsylvania housing authority to enjoy a recent series of favorable 
newspaper stories (see Scranton story left) is Bethlehem. When the authority dedi- 
cated two new low-rental housing developments late last year, the ceremonies were 
widely chronicled in the local press, including the above picture of the authority's 
chairman, Robert Pfeifle, receiving the ‘‘key to the city."’ Press stories on the dedica- 
tion described the two new projects as ‘‘the forerunner to a city without slums.” 
Left to right in the picture are Ralph J. Bartholomew, executive director of the 
authority; John A. Kervick, director of the New York field office of the Public Housing 
Administration; ‘Chairman Pfeifle; George H. Reussner, councilman and superintendent 
of streets and public improvements for the city; and Rexford M. Glaspey of the state 


planning board. 





that it would give a picture of “stink 
ing slums,’ not the “Heavenly Hous 
ton” of millionaires, tall buildings, 
wide streets, and a 100 million dollar 
medical center, which are usually fea 
tured as “the Houston story.” A staff 
photographer documented the author's 
investigation of the slums with pic 
tures of rickety rooming houses near 
luxurious buildings of the business dis 
trict and interior and exterior views of 
hovels renting for $40 a month. In one 
article the author showed that some 
landlords of slum properties got a 
rent return of 60 per cent on their 
investments. He pointed out the lack 
of an organized campaign to make 
landlords rehabilitate their properties 
and outlined the principles of the 
“Baltimore Plan” of slum rehabilitation. 

By late March, the city’s “slum clear 
ance committee” was making plans to 
have G. Yates Cook, formerly of Balti- 








THE MARCH JOURNAL COVER... 

The badly battered mail box scene that was the feature of the cover 
on the March issue of the Journat or Houstnc came from a photo 
graph collection that the Chicago Housing Authority and the Institute 
of Design of the Illinois Institute of Technology have developed as a 
cooperative project, aimed at telling the story of housing pictorially. 
Ted Williams, an ID student, took the picture in a slum area slated 
for clearance by the authority. His and other students’ photographs 
have provided the authority with some 200 equally effective housing 
scenes. A series of these photographs have already been assembled by 
the authority for an exhibit in a Chicago bank window—and they 
soon will go on display in a movie house lobby. 
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more and now head of 
partment ol 


NAHB’s de 
slum rehabilitation (see 
page 123), come to Houston to explain 
the “Baltimore Plan.” 


WAYS TO GET PUBLIC INTEREST 
IN WELFARE PROGRAMS TOLD 


How effective various publicity 
media were in capturing the interest 
of the public in recent welfare and 
health program campaigns have been 
reported by Channels, a publication of 
the National Publicity Council for 
Health and Welfare Services, of which 
NAHO is a member. Informal surveys 
of campaigns pointed up that: 

1—Community chest and united fund 
campaigns last year appealed to donors’ 
pride of community, love of children, 
identification with ordinary family 
problems, responsibility for the aged, 
and belief in youth—rather than pity— 
and raised more money than ever be- 
fore. 

2—Denver’s community chest man- 
agers, who studied reports on the read- 
ing habits of families and conducted 
their own informal poll of what people 
read in newspapers, put great emphasis 
on photographs in their campaign. Both 
polls showed that people can be de- 
pended upon to look at almost any kind 
of photograph and read the caption 
but that they cannot be depended upon 
to read a news story of something of 
less than general interest. 

3—Slide films were reported by a 
number of community chest campaign 
managers as their most useful tool. 
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MOST RETIRING FAMILIES WANT 
SEPARATE HOUSE, SURVEY SHOWS 

More than 76 per cent of approxi- 
mately 6000 persons who said they 
expect to retire within the next ten 
years indicated that they want a sepa- 
rate house in preference to a double 
house or an apartment. Most of them 
want two bedrooms and an overwhelm- 
ing majority want only one floor to 
their house; a large percentage wants 
space for gardens. Their housing 
preferences were indicated in replies 
to a survey made last year by Inves 
tors Diversified Services, Inc., of Min- 
neapolis, who used the medium of 
national magazine advertising to get 
replies to their questionnaires. The 
survey was made to “establish a blue 
print that will accurately reflect pub 
lic wants, needs, and desires in retire 
ment housing with the objective of 
developing and mass producing low- 
cost retirement homes in suitable com- 
munities,” Earl E. Crabb, president 
of the company, said. 

The majority of the people who an 
swered the questionnaire said they 
expected to have monthly incomes of 
$150 or more; many of them were pro 
fessional people or were doing office 
and executive work; most owned their 
own houses; and a good many expect- 
ed to have $3000 or more to use as 
a down payment on a house when 
they retired. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD SURVEY 
INDICATES BIG 1953 HOUSE BUYING 


Consumers expect to purchase new 
and existing housing in substantial 
volume during 1953, according to the 
preliminary findings of the eighth 
annual survey of consumer finances, 
recently released. The board of gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System 
conducts the survey each year in co- 
operation with the survey research cen- 
ter of the University of Michigan. The 
general conclusion of the 1953 survey 
is that consumers have a confident 
attitude concerning their financial 
positions and expect to purchase 
houses, automobiles, and major house- 
hold durable goods in large volume 
during the year. 


SHORT-TERM NOTE SALE BRINGS 
1.44 PER CENT INTEREST RATE 
Average interest rate at the latest 
sale of short-term loan notes offered by 
52 local housing authorities was 1.4445 
per cent, the Public Housing Adminis- 
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tration has announced. The 52 author- 
ities offered $98,660,000 worth of tem- 
porary notes at competitive bidding on 
March 24. Interest rates ranged from 
1.39 per cent to 1.47 per cent. 


NATIONAL CHURCH COUNCIL PLANS 
SESSION ON LARGE-SCALE HOUSING 

“The Church and Large-Scale Hous- 
ing Projects” will be the subject of a 
panel session at a national conference 
to be held for church executives in 
Philadelphia in early May. The con- 
ference, for church executives responsi- 
ble for erection of churches in grow- 
ing or newly developed areas, is spon- 
sored by the department of the urban 
church of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States 
of America. Carl Feiss, director of 
the community planning and develop 
ment branch of the division of slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agen 
cy; John Merrill of the architectural 
and planning firm of Skidmore, Ow- 
ings and Merrill; and a_ representa 
tive of the churches have been asked 
to conduct the panel discussion. 


A.LA. TO HOLD 85TH ANNUAL 
MEETING IN SEATTLE IN JUNE 


Wood as a structural material will 
be the major subject of discussion for 
the 85th annual convention of The 
American Institute of Architects to be 
held in Seattle June 15 through 19. 
“A New Country—A New Architec- 
ture” is the theme chosen for the con- 
vention—a choice that was influenced 
by the convention’s meeting place in 
the Pacific northwest. Approximately 
1500 architects and guests are expect- 
ed to attend the meeting, headquarters 
for which will be the Olympic Hotel. 


UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
OFFERS NEW MASTER’S DEGREE 

The University of British Columbia 
has announced that it is now offering 
a course in community and regional 
planning leading to a master’s degree. 
Upon completion of the course a stu- 
dent will earn either a master of arts 
or master of science degree, depending 
upon the prerequisites offered by the 
candidate and the courses chosen. 
The community and regional planning 
course is designed to train students for 
a wide variety of employment oppor- 
tunities in the growing field of urban 
and regional planning and provide 
facilities and background for research 
into the planning problems of western 
Canada. A number of fellowships are 
available for qualified students; also a 
number of bursaries for qualified stu- 
dents interested in housing. Write 
for information to the Secretary, 


University Committee on Community 
and Regional Planning, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver 8, B. C. 


McGILL UNIVERSITY ADVOCATES 
CONSTRUCTION AND DESIGN LAB 

“Construction laboratories,” where 
students can experiment in new build- 
ing techniques and design with actual 
building components rather than work- 
ing only with paper, blueprints, pic 
tures, and drawings, is being advo 
cated by the school of architecture of 
McGill University in Montreal, Can- 
ada. The university offered a demon- 
stration training course in “three-di- 
mensional” development techniques in 
building during February and March 
and later called a conference to evalu- 
ate and discuss the use of such courses. 
The faculty of the school pointed out 
that building and design research now 
depends upon traditional trial and 
error methods with actual structures 
built for use and profit rather than 
controlled experimentation in labo- 
ratories. A laboratory program similar 
to the type advocated at McGill Uni- 
versity was started at the Inter-Ameri- 
can Housing Center in Bogota last 
year by Howard Fisher, United Na- 
tions consultant to the center. He set 
up a small laboratory and equipped 
it with tools for experimental applied 
training and research work in low 
cost housing construction. 


NEW YORK STATE MULTIPLE-UNIT 
BUILDING CODE READY FOR REVIEW 

Review copies of New York State's 
proposed new building code for multi- 
ple-unit residences were sent to 534 
associations in the state early in April. 
The groups to whom the copies were 
mailed, all of which are in some way 
concerned with building regulations, 
have been asked to set up committees 
to review and analyze the code and 
make recommendations to the state 
building code commission. Late i 
April public conferences will be held 
in 13 cities in the state to discuss the 
proposed regulations. The proposal, 
like its predecessor, the ene- and two- 
family dwelling code which has already 
been promulgated, is a performance 
type code. 


HOUSING DISCUSSED AT PLANNING 
AND CIVIC GROUP CONFERENCE 
Housing and slum clearance and 
their relationship to comprehensive 
metropolitan planning were discussed 
at several sessions of the annual meet- 
ing of the American Planning and 
Civic Association held in New Orleans 
in March. Olin Linn, chairman of the 
Housing Authority of New Orleans, 
was a member of the committee mak- 
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ing arrangetnents tor the meeting and 
Stanley Montz and Frank Foster, both 
staff members of the housing authority, 
were active in planning and arrang- 
ing the meeting. Among the speakers 
at the sessions were Gerald Gimre, 
executive director of the Nashville 
Housing Authority and chairman of 
NAHO’s Redevelopment Section; Ed 
mund N. Bacon, executive director of 
the Philadelphia plan commission; and 
Sam B. Zisman, planning consultant 
of San Antonio. 


FIRST TWO CONTRACTS LET FOR 
RELOCATABLE DEFENSE HOUSING 


Contracts for 358 units of relocatable 
housing for two critical defense hous- 
ing areas were awarded late in De- 
cember to the Pressed Steel Car Com- 
pany of Chicago and Mobilhome 
Corporation of America of Bakers 
held, California. They are the first 
contracts let for provision of relocatable 
housing out of a total of 608 units 
assigned by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency in December as test 
projects (see January JoURNAL, page 
16; August 1952 Journat, page 262.) 

Camp Stewart, Georgia will get 258 
units for use by its military and civilian 
personnel and the Hawthorne, Nevada 
area will get 100 units for use of per- 
sonnel at the Naval Ammunition De 
pot there. Costs will average below 
$9000 each for two-bedroom units and 
below $10,000 for three-bedroom dwell- 
ings, with rents ranging from $65 to 
$80 a month. 


BRITAIN FINDS FEW TENANTS SEEK 
TO BUY PUBLICLY BUILT HOUSES 
Few tenants of publicly built rental 
housing units in England want to buy 
the houses they live in, experience has 
shown, The Municipal Journal says. 
The policy of permitting tenants to 
buy the houses was established in 1951 
when Winston Churchill came into of- 
fice (see January 1952 JourNaL, page 
13). On some public housing estates 
none of the tenants wants to buy the 
units, although in others a few are 
purchasing them. Some local authori- 
ties believe that few of the tenants can 
afford the down payment for the units 
and if they could would prefer to 
spend their money for a house of 
their own design on a private estate. 


COLUMBIA TRAVEL FELLOWSHIPS 
AVAILABLE TO HOUSING STUDENTS 
Students graduating from Columbia 
University school of architecture with 
a master’s degree in planning and hous- 
ing are eligible for seven new fellow- 
ships being set up for travel and study. 
Each fellowship will provide a stipend 
(Continued column one, page 139) 
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Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





PROGRESS UNDER TITLE | (URBAN REDEVELOPMENT) 
(As of February 28, 1953) 
Capital Grant Reservations Outstanding 


States Localities 


Amount 


401 57 $2 30,139,000 


Includes 35 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 
Virgin Islands. 


Progress of Local Programs 


Local Programs Project Areas 


Approved Approved Activities Approved 
Localities 192 84 16 
Projects 126 1 


Title | Assistance Approved 


Preliminary Final 
Planning Planning Temporary Capital 
Advances Advances Loans Grants 
Applications 183 110 13 5 
Amounts $5,483,000 $4,318,000 $35,614,000 $69,492,000 
Source: DSCUR Report of Title I Operations 
PROGRESS UNDER TITLE II! (PUBLIC HOUSING) 
(As of February 28, 1953) 
Program Reservations Approved 
Applications Units States 
1,126! 358,279 16- 


1Excluding cancellations. 


“Includes 41 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the 


Virgin Islands. 





Preliminary Loans Requested and Approved 
Approved by 
Requested _President 

Localities 1,117 1,096 
Units 356,833 


354,509 


Cooperation Agreements Approved by PHA 
Number Units 


1,088 354,030 
Approved Loan and Annual Contributions Contracts 
Units Projects Localities 

234,105 1,410 ROS 


Progress of Projects 


Site Approved Construction Started 


Localities 912 695 428 
Units 256,457 155,803 71,005 
Projects 1,618 1,154 654 


Source: PHA Monthly Progress Report 


Development 


Completed 








PROGRESS UNDER TITLE V (FARM HOUSING) 
(As of February 28, 1953) 


Sorrowers 


Borrowers 
Amount of Whose Work 


Whose Work 
Approved Loans Is Under Way 


$80,625,370 4,940 9,735 


Applications 
Approved 


16,674 





Source: Farmers Home Administration 


Is Complete d 
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Fuel Savings 


made possible by use of detection system 





JOHN E. PHIFER 
Assistant to the Director, 
Operations Engineering Branch, 
Public Housing Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 





Article approved for publication by NAHO’s Technical and Maintenance Section 


The average annual fuel bill for 
project operated heating plants in pub- 
lic low-rent housing projects is in ex 
cess of 4.5 million dollars. Increased 
attention to the operation of such plants 
might conceivably reduce fuel con 
sumption by an appreciable amount. 
There is provided herein a convenient 
method for evaluating the performance 
of project operated heating plants with 
respect to fuel consumption. Such 
evaluation serves not only to detect ad- 
verse departure from past performance 
but to permit prompt measurement of 
“change in efficiency” resulting from 
steps taken to improve past perform- 
ance. 

A frequently employed method of 
evaluating performance is to make a 
rough comparison of the number of 
degree days during a current period 
with the average number for the same 
period of past years. This approach 
generally assumes that the amount of 
fuel consumed is in proportion to the 
degree days and, if the current period 
has been colder (that is, the number 
of degree days has increased), then an 
increase can be expected in fuel con- 
sumed over the average of past years’ 
performance. If it has been warmer, of 
course, the reverse is assumed to be 
true (that is, a decrease in consumption 
can be expected). 

Although this method possesses 
value, it may not disclose trends and 
requires careful analysis to detect other 
than major departures from normal. 
A far more accurate and sensitive 
method is to compare “rates of fuel 
consumption,” e¢.g., quantities of fuel 
consumed per degree day. This meth- 
od will “red flag” a radical departure 
from normal, as well as make it pos- 
sible to evaluate changes in operational 
policy or equipment adjustment. 

The evaluation of current operation 
is accomplished by comparison with an 
average of prior years of operation 
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(base period) during which there was 
no major alteration of plant equipment. 
For example, if heating controls had 
been installed four years ago, the av- 
erage for those years following the 
installation should be used. Since fuel 
consumption records are usually kept 
on a monthly basis and the consump- 
tion rate varies during a heating sea- 
son, monthly intervals can be selected 
as the most logical for comparative 
purposes. A practical method of keep- 
ing such records for ready comparison 
is shown in the accompanying chart. 

In general, with a well operated 
plant, the rate of fuel consumption per 
degree day will follow an established 
seasonal pattern: as the number of de- 
gree days increases, the quantity of fuel 
burned per degree day decreases; con- 
versely, as the number of degree days 
decreases, the quantity of fuel burned 
per degree day increases. 

Let us examine, in detail, the data 
presented in the chart to see how sim- 
ple and easy such a chart is to keep 
and interpret to show the operating 
efficiency of the plant. On this chart 
the current season monthly consump- 
tion is readily compared with the 
monthly average of the base period 


and, by computing for each month the 
rate of consumption, abnormal operat- 
ing conditions are immediately dis- 
coverable and can be as immediately 
corrected. 

The consumption data used are those 
of a project selected at random from 
our files. A detection system had not 
been used. This fact is important and 
should be kept in mind, for with such 
a system, corrective steps taken when 
indicated are usually reflected through- 
out the following periods in improved 
economy. 

In studying the following month by 
month commentaries on the figures 
shown in the chart, it should be borne 
in mind that these comments are made 
about each month’s record as a sep- 
arate entity. In other words, no im- 
plications are to be drawn as to one 
month’s figures with reference to the 
full nine month span. The comments 
are in terms of what a given month’s 
record would mean to an operator 
maintaining a detection system. The 
nine month record used provides a 
wide range of variations and was 
chosen for that reason: because it can 
provide a guide as to the types of con- 

(Continued column one, pege 131) 















































DEGREE DAYS FUEL CONSUMED (TONS) “(TONS FER DD) 

MONTH] AVE. CURRENT SEASON AVE. CURRENT SEASON AVE. CURRENT SEASON 

PRIOR PRIOR PRIOR 

YEARS| NO. |% CHANGE ff years | NO. |% CHANGE J YEARS : % CHANGE 
SEPT. 32) 70 | #s1G | Wke2| 2446) yIB2 | 3.2%| 2¢T5)1 4 CO 
OT} 167%) yas | yr 262.7) 4S6.6| r 74 | 1.57) 26/ | re 
NW. | 561.) #80] -/5 | 662.9| 598.2) —so 1.18] s/25 | +S 
DEC. | 922.) pes | —Zo | 774.6] 653/| -/6 | 0o.6| 089 | re 
JAN, | 1018.) B29 | -/F | 762.2] 7r>5| #¢ | 0.751 0,93 | rag 
FEB. | 83361 27e | —7 | 675.5| ge4| —% | om] ofe | —, 
MAR. | 5526] 728 | #32 | 562.6| G25,| r// | 1.02| 0f6 | -/6 
APR, | 2H9.] ZS | #7O | 272.4 | 73,6) #7 | 1.09 | 4/2 | HZ 
MAY 10le} G/ | —GO | 258.3) /972.5| -25 | 256) 376 | t23Z 
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siderations that must go into the use 
of a detection system. 


September: The current degree days 
increased 119 per cent over the base 
period, the amount of fuel increased 
132 per cent, the change in rate was 
6 per cent above base. With good opera- 
tion, in accordance with the “seasonal 
pattern,” a decrease in rate should 
have occurred. However, at the begin- 
ning and ending of a heating season, 
due to wide temperature variations 
(frequently within a 24 hour period) 
reasonable departure from the “‘pat- 
tern” should not be viewed seriously. 
Nevertheless, this rate should have 
signalled an “alert” to watch consump 
tion during the following month. 


October: There was a 5 per cent in- 
crease in degree days, with a 74 per 
cent increase in fuel consumed; the rate 
increased 66 per cent. Any method of 
comparison would have detected this 
extreme deviation. With good opera- 
tion, a decrease in rate should have 
occurred. For the purpose of illustra- 
tion, let us suppose the project had 
been using a detection system; the 
“alert” from September’s operation 
should have resulted in this condition’s 
being noted considerably prior to the 
end of the month, with prompt cor- 
rective action being taken. 


November: There was a 15 per cent 
decrease in degree days and a corre- 
sponding 10 per cent decrease in fuel 
consumed; the rate increased 5 per 
cent. This increase is in accordance 
with the “pattern” and should be con- 
sidered as satisfactory with reference 
to the “base period.” 


December: During the period there 
was a 20 per cent decrease in degree 
days, a 16 per cent decrease in fuel, 
and an increase in rate of 5 per cent. 
Performance satisfactory. 


January: The degree days decreased 
19 per cent; yet the fuel consumed in- 
creased 1 per cent; there was a rate 
increase of 24 per cent. This increase 
would have called for immediate in- 
vestigation if the project had been 
using a detection system. If corrective 
measures had been taken following the 
poor performance during October, 
such measures might have been reflect- 
ed in satisfactory to excellent perform- 
ance during January. 


February: The degree days decreased 
7 per cent, the fuel consumption de- 
creased 9 per cent, and the rate de- 
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CONDENSATION CONTROLLED BY VENT TUBE 





Aluminum moisture vent tubes in- 
stalled in the exterior walls of frame 
buildings in a Canton, Ohio housing 
project are expected to cut annual main- 
tenance costs of the building by at 
least $5000—as well as pay for them 
selves in a short time. 

Paint Savings 

The Canton-Massillon Metropolitan 
Housing Authority, which installed the 
vent tubes in its Don Mellett Home 
steads project last summer, says that 


* formerly the exteriors of the frame 


buildings had to be painted every two 
years at a cost of about $35,000 because 
condensation in the walls made paint 
blister, crack, and peel. Since the tubes 
have been installed, moisture condi- 
tions in the frame walls have dropped 
an average of 7 to 13 points, based on 
moisture meter readings. Mildew, 
which had appeared on the interior of 
the walls, has not reappeared since the 
tubes were installed and the walls re- 
painted; nor has there been further 
paint peeling on the exterior walls. 

In the picture left above, the holes 


creased 1 per cent. An increase in rate 
would have been acceptable, indicating 
that with respect to past performance 
the operation was “in line.” However, 
(Continued column one, page 142) 
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that were bored in the siding for the 
tubes can be seen. However, in the pic 
ture next to it, showing a closeup ot 
the siding, the vents have been in 
stalled and painted over and it is al 
most impossible to detect where they 
are. They cannot be seen at all in the 
picture left below, taken from a dis- 
tance of about 20 feet. In the picture 
right below, two vents have been in- 
stalled under the window but have not 
yet been painted. Rusty nail heads and 
spots where paint has cracked and 
peeled before vents were installed, be 
cause of dampness inside the walls, 
can be seen. 
Number of Tubes 

John Pulley, executive director of the 
authority, said that six-unit structures 
required slightly less than 600 tubes 
each; that four-unit buildings required 
about 345 tubes each; and that two- 
unit buildings needed about 240 each. 

The tubes are each 31 inches long 
and % of an inch across. They have 
louvered ends so that rain cannot get 
into them and the vent holes are on 
the bottom so that wall dust cannot fill 
and clog them. The inside end of the 
tube is closed so that in the winter 
there will be no cold spots on the in- 
terior walls. 
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75 AUTHORITIES 
“BUY BACK” THEIR 
BONDS AT DISCOUNT 


One hundred and sixty-nine local 
authorities got together in late March 
and asked investors to “sell back” to 
them their bonds maturing 25 to 40 
years from the current year. The result 
was acceptable offers on 78 issues, in- 
volving bonds of 75 authorities—the 
bonds having a par value of $3,271,000. 

Through this repurchasing move the 
75 authorities have stepped up the date 
of paying off the debts on their prop- 
erties, have saved many years of inter- 
est costs on the bonds involved, and 
have reduced the period over which a 
federal subsidy will be required to be 
paid to them. 


The Plan 


The plan to seek to buy back these 
bonds was developed in order to take 
advantage of a current trend in the in- 
vestment market: selling of tax exempt 
long-term bonds at discounts. Funds 
for the purchase of the bonds came 
from the cash premiums that authori- 
ties have received in the five sales of 
local authority bonds that have been 
made since 1951 for the financing of 
projects built under the Housing Act 
of 1949. Such premiums are deposited 
by the local authority in an “advance 
amortization fund.” Under the annual 
contributions contract that authorities 
enter into with the Public Housing Ad 
ministration, this fund may be used 
(with the approval of PHA) for the 
retirement of permanent or temporary 
notes, the purchase of bonds, or for any 
other purpose, so long as there is no 
deficiency in the debt service fund. 

Based on this agreement, PHA on 
March 27 issued a circular proposing 
that the 169 authorities with funds in 
excess of $1000 join in a group invita 
tion to investors to submit “tenders” on 
the authorities’ oldest maturing bonds. 
The joint action was suggested since 
the cost of authorities’ advertising indi 
vidually for these tenders would have, 
in many cases, absorbed too high a pro- 
portion of their “advance amortization 
funds.” PHA proposed that the adver- 
tisement be in the name of a single 
authority and that the offers to sell be 
channeled to PHA in Washington. In 
line with this proposal, the advertise- 
ment was carried in the name of the 
Housing Authority of Baltimore City. 

Chicago Biggest Buyer 

The Chicago Housing Authority 
repurchased the highest number of 
bonds: 284—225 of them at $860.50 
each and the balance at $900 (1000 par). 

(Continued column one, page 139) 
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This month I have worked out a 
little routing slip, as shown above, for 
every NAHO member to use in con- 
nection with his copy of the JouRNAL oF 
Housine. 

My idea is that no copy of the Jour- 
NAL OF Housinc should stop at the desk 
of just one person—it should be serving 
every member of every housing or re- 
development staff and every person, 
official or unofficial, in the housing and 
redevelopment program. 


What About You? 


What about you? Are you a hoarder 
or a sharer of your JourNaAL? If you 
are a hoarder and if you stop to think 
about the content of the JourNnat, I am 
sure you will become convinced that 
you should start to share with others 
the thoughtful articles that the JouRNAL 
carries monthly—the new ideas that it 
features on the many different phases of 
the housing and slum clearance job. 
I myself look forward to each new issue 
and because I know others have this 
same feeling, I have no hesitancy in 
making this suggestion to you. 


NAHO Membership? 


Reading of the JourNAL oF Housine 
does not have to be confined just to 
members of NAHO. We believe that 
the worthwhile information it contains 
should be available to everyone in hous- 
ing, so that it can help them do a 
better job; that’s the main purpose of 
NAHO. It would be fine, of course, 


if we could get every staff member to 
join our Association so that each of 
them would have his own copy of the 
JourNAL to keep. It makes a splendid 
reference document—particularly _ be- 
cause the annual index makes it easy 
to look up JourNAL coverage on the 
multitude of subjects that it regularly 
features. More important, I am con 
fident that after sharing your copy of 
the Journat for a few months, it will 
help you sell NAHO: it will make it 
possible for you to “sign up” many of 
these new readers as full fledged mem 
bers, receiving their own copies of each 
issue. 


The Advertiser 


I was surprised to learn recently 
from one of our JouRNAL advertisers 
who had been personally contacting 
several local authorities to promote his 
product that in a few instances people 
who should receive the JouRNAL regu- 
larly did not even know of its existence. 
The fact is that products and services 
advertised in the JourNnat have direct 
application to all authorities: those al- 
ready operating properties, those now 
constructing them, those now planning 
their programs. And, needless to say, 
income from these ads helps substan- 
tially to make the Journat the im- 
portant publication it is. 
not only 


In order to 
increase—our 
JOURNAL advertising income, we must 
get the JourNa’s monthly articles and 
its advertising messages before all the 
hundreds of people who are making 
operating decisions daily. The prac 
ticality, in terms of NAHO’s budget, 
ef getting this kind of full distribution 
of the JourNat is another reason for my 
suggestion of “sharing” your copy. 


retain—but 


Begin Now 


Why not try using the routing slip 
on this April issue? See to it that 
everyone on your staff gets a chance to 
read it. I’m certain that this procedure 
will pay dividends in improved per- 
formance in your organization. Give 
it a try, won't you? 

Brown Nicholson, April 1953 
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A Housing Manager 


defines management job; specifies qualifications for a manager 





CHARLES E. WARING 
Project Manager, 
Housing Authority of Savannah; 
Member, Management Committee, 
NAHO Southeastern Regional 
Council 





Article recommended for publication by Management Committee, 


As a housing manager, I have often 
asked myself these questions: 

“Am I my brother's keeper?” 

“Have I a clear picture of the basic 
principles and objectives of the public 
housing program?” 

“Am I in full accord with these 
principles and objectives?” 

“Am I doing all that I can to 
further these principles and objec- 
tives? 

“Is my approach and mental atti- 
tude towards the people of my project 
positive and not negative?” 

No doubt there are many managers 
who have put these questions to them- 
selves. If they have not done so, I 
consider that they are out of step 
with the whole housing program and 
should be in some other work, because 
I believe that these questions are fund- 
amental ones that a manager must 
answer to himself if he is to perform 
a good job. 

I have, to some degree, answered 
these questions to my own satisfaction, 
making it possible for me to carry on 
in spite of the fact that I am called 
upon to either process or adopt many 
policies with which I do not altogether 
agree. I can and have justified these 
compromises upon the grounds that 
many of these policies are of a tempo 
rary nature intended only to solve or 
expedite a particular situation and that 
the major objectives are not altered. 

Manager's Responsibility 

We who are trusted with the inter- 
pretation and implementation of the 
housing program at the project level 
have indeed a responsible job and a 
most interesting one. I believe that 
the very foundation of the housing 
operational program starts with the 
project manager and his staff. On 
them rests, to a great extent, the full 
responsibility of our continuing serv- 
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ices and the justification of our ex 
panding program. If they perform a 
good job, their efforts are reflected by 
the trust that our people—the tenants 
and the general public alike—place 
upon us. It is common knowledge, 
long known to private business, that 
no business can grow or flourish un 
less more and more people trust it, 
like it, use it, and tell their friends 
about it. This is equally true in public 
housing and not until we learn this 
lesson thoroughly and conduct our 
selves accordingly will we secure the 
confidence of our tenants and the pub 
lic in general. 

Look to your projects, Mr. Execu 
tive Director, if you are experiencing 
a cool reception at city hall and in 
other high places. You may find a 
possible reason why you are experi- 
encing great difficulty in putting 
across your ideas. Your friends at 
city hall keep their ears to the ground; 
they may know what is taking place 
in your projects better than you. Like 
a bad boy’s parents, who are often 
the last to be informed of their child’s 
escapades, you may be the last to be 
informed of what is actually taking 
place in your projects. If the climate 
of your project is quiet and peaceful; 
complaints for repairs at a minimum; 
streets and grounds well kept; reports 
of disorderly conduct of adults and 
children at a minimum; and, above 
all, a healthy number of applicants 
waiting to enter the project, you have 
no cause to complain. 

But, if the reverse condition exists, 
examine first your rules and regula 
tions. Are they too exacting, too in- 
stitutional in character, too prying into 
the personal lives of your tenants? 
Are your rules and regulations and 
personal instructions being adminis- 
tered with tact and discretion by your 


project manager? Are maintenance 
men polite and courteous, trained not 
to enter into discussions with tenants 
pertaining to project management and 
policies? 

Manager's Qualifications 

Your project manager sets the pace, 
the character and atmosphere of the 
entire project; he can by his personal 
manner and action make or greatly 
retard your local program. He is all 
things to his tenants, from a father 
confessor to chief cook and_ bottle 
washer. He must be a jack of all 
trades and a master of tact and dip- 
lomacy, with the personality of the 
old time family doctor. Above all, he 
must like people. The position of 
manager is not always an enviable 
one. He is constantly being pulled 
by the demands and desires of his 
tenants, his own views of good project 
policies on the one side, and the policies 
set forth by his superiors on the other. 
This conflict may at times cause your 
manager to feel that his position is 
no bed of roses—but more like a 
tangled blackberry patch. To meet 
these requirements and to achieve the 
greatest success, a manager must have 
the full confidence and support of his 
superiors and a loyal and well informed 
staff. 

I have observed, over a period of 
years, that the cardinal virtues for a 
good manager are patience, a willing 
ness to listen, and an honest endeavor 
to understand the problems of the peo- 
ple of the project. He must be hum 
ble, but forthright. He is not “lord 
of all he surveys,” endowed with un 
limited powers, but an interpreter and 
processor of policies and must at all 
times be fair and impartial. He must 
know the difference between discipline 
and punishment and never indulge in 
the overrated and sometimes gratify 
ing desire to knock the other guy’s 
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ears back. He must know how to say 
“no” politely but firmly and never al- 
low personal likes or dislikes to enter 
into his decisions. Making exceptions 
for any reason, whether justified or 
not, is the surest way to tear down 
confidence and trust in project manage- 
ment and should never be indulged in, 
except in extraordinary circumstances 
that can be explained simply and un- 
derstandably. If you are bored with 
life and desire company to pass the 
time of day or week, just grant to 
one tenant a privilege that is known 
to be taboo and I guarantee you a 
week of lively discussions, a week you 
won't forget for a long time. 

When you have to say “no,” give a 
good reason, explain carefully why you 
cannot grant the request. Nine out 
of ten times a tenant is not interested 
in your explanation but at least he 
will understand that you are consid- 
ering him—and that is the vital point. 
People like to feel that they are being 
considered. 

The Crucial Test 

After a period of time, a manager 
will suddenly become aware that his 
time and efforts are being consumed 
almost exclusively by the same group 
of tenants, month after month. This 
group consists of the chronic malcon- 
tents and complaining types; the anti- 
social type who cannot adjust himself 
to project life and who is constantly 
at odds with his neighbors; and the 
habitual delinquent rent-paying group. 
It is my observation that these groups 
represent only a small minority of 
the total tenancy in any given project. 
The point that I wish to stress is the 
influences and effects that these groups 
have upon all of us in management 
and in particular the manager and 
his staff. The solving of the many and 
varied problems of this group is the 
test by which we are measured. Let 
none of us be misguided or misled: 
this is the very crux of all public hous- 
ing management. All other problems 
of management are of secondary im- 
portance. 

The path we must follow in solv- 
ing these problems is not a smooth one. 
It is full of danger of many kinds. 
The greatest of these is the one that 
we may unconsciously fall into: al- 
lowing our approach and mental atti- 
tude towards all of our tenants to be 
warped by association with this small 
minority group and their problems. It 
is unjust and unfair and will react 
with unfavorable results upon our ex- 
panding program. Our tenants are 
people, just as you and I. The only 
conceivable difference is that they are 
not financially as fortunate as many 
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others, our personal friends or ac- 
quaintances—but that is the very rea- 
son for the existence of public hous- 
ing. It is our responsibility to help 
and assist these people. We must learn 
to like them and encourage them to 
a better way of life. 
Commissioners, Directors 

And now I desire to address my- 
self in particular to all commissioners 
and executive directors. My motive 
behind all that I have just said is sim- 
ple and that is to focus your atten- 
tion upon the man whom you have 
entrusted with the operation and 
supervision of your “million dollar 
project.” I have attempted to outline 
the type of man he should be, his 
qualifications and duties and a few of 
the many problems he is confronted 
with—and my observations of how 
these problems should be met. With 
this picture before you, I hope that 
you will be able to evaluate the im- 
portance of the position of your proj- 
ect manager. As time progresses, we 
will need more and more capable men, 
well versed in the philosophy of hous- 
ing and the “know how” of applying 
these principles in a good and work- 
manlike manner. 

Some day I hope and believe that 
the position of the project manager 
will be recognized as a profession. To 
that end I earnestly submit that you 
explore to the fullest the idea of man- 
agement training courses for all project 
managers and prospective managers. 
The position of a project manager is, 
comparatively speaking, a new field 
of endeavor and there is no source 
of supply that we can draw from; 
therefore, we must train our own per- 
sonnel if we hope to gain the greatest 
success. 





STATE NEWS— 

(Continued from page 117) 

proposal was submitted but killed (see 
April 1951 Journa, page 121). 


Wisconsin—A bill similar to one de- 
feated in 1951 (see June 1951 JourNat, 
page 196) is pending in the legislature. 
It provides that no municipal housing 
project can be constructed that is ex- 
empt from local property taxes until 
it has been approved by referendum. 


OTHER CRIPPLING BILLS 


Texas legislators, whe in 1951 failed 
to pass a measure to require referenda 
on public housing, this year are con- 
sidering a bill that would repeal the 
state’s public housing enabling legis- 

(Continued column one, page 142) 


CITY NEWS— 
(Continued from page 121) 
families will be built on 25 acres in 
the Morningside Heights-Manhattan- 
ville area near Columbia University. 
Public Housing 

The 16 acres of land to be used for 
the public housing portion of the 
project will be acquired with funds 
available under Title III of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 and the New York 
City Housing Authority will build a 
1950-unit project, to be known as Gen- 
eral Grant Houses, with federal aid. 
John A. Kervick, director of the New 
York field office of PHA, who an- 
nounced final approval of the public 
housing portion of the project in Jan- 
uary, said that purchase and acquisition 
of the 16 acres would begin immediate- 
ly and that the New York City author- 
ity expects to begin construction this 
summer. Demolition of existing struc- 
tures and construction of the new units 
in ten 20-story buildings will be done 
in sections so that families now living 
on the site will be inconvenienced as 
little as possible. 


Private Housing 

Acquisition of the nine acres to be 
rebuilt with private funds will be 
financed with funds available under 
Title I of the 1949 housing act. The 
Office of the Committee on Slum 
Clearance Plans, the city’s redevelop- 
ment agency, will purchase the land 
and resell it at a write-down to the 
Morningside Heights Housing Corpo- 
ration, which plans to build a 1000- 
unit cooperative development for 
families of middle income. The 
project, to be called Morningside Co- 
operative, will consist of six 20-story 
buildings. Apartments, which will 
range in size up to three bedrooms, are 
expected to have monthly charges of 
from about $16 to $22 per room and 
an initial cost of about $450 per room 
as a tenant-cooperator’s share in the 
ownership. 

The cooperative units will not be 
started until after the public housing 
portion of the project is well under 
construction, so that eligible families 
displaced by the second portion of the 
clearance operations can be rehoused in 
the low-rent units. 

Morningside Heights Housing Cor- 
poration, a nonprofit organization, is 
made up of representatives of nine 
neighborhood religious and educational 
institutions that are interested in the 
community's welfare. Plans for the 
cooperative project have been in the 
making by the group for several years 
(see December 1951 Journat, page 
436). 
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FALSIFIED INCOME CONVICTIONS 
PROVOKE STIFF JAIL SENTENCES 

A man and wife were given jail 
sentences in Hartford in February after 
they were found guilty of charges 
brought by the Housing Authority of 
the City of Hartford that they falsified 
their income in reports to the authority. 
The couple, who had been living in a 
low-rent project, was charged with re- 
porting the husband’s income only, al- 
though both had been working. 

In rendering the verdict against the 
man and wife, Judge S. Burr Leikind 
said they were guilty on two counts: 
first, defrauding the citizens of the 
United States and the citizens of the 
City of Hartford; second, depriving 
some needy family of housing accom- 
modations, since the couple would not 
have been allowed to remain as tenants 
in the project had their true income 
been revealed. 

The court sentenced the husband to 
30 days on each count and the wife to 
30 days on the first count and 60 days 
on the second, since it was the court’s 
conclusion that “she was far the more 
culpable of the two.” A stay was 
granted on the sentences pending the 
repayment to the housing authority 
within two weeks of $424.26—the 
amount due the authority in rent if it 
had been charged on the basis of the 
couple’s income. 

The court said it was inclined to im- 
pose a “sizable fine” in addition to 
the jail sentences and would have done 
so if this had not been the first such 
case to come before that court. Al- 
though the court proposed to suspend 
the jail sentence if the money were 
paid to the authority within two weeks, 
the court said the couple would, if 
freed, be put on probation for two 
years. The bond for appeal was 
placed at $2500 in each case. 

Previous action on similar charges 
in Memphis and New York were re- 
ported in the December 1952 Journat, 
page 452. 


TENANTS, EMPLOYERS HELP FIND 
NEEDY FAMILIES FOR PROJECTS 
Tenants of Louisville’s housing proj- 
ects were invited to let friends and 
relatives who are eligible for low-rent 
housing know about available units in 
new projects opened last year. The 
Louisville Municipal Housing Com- 
mission, by way of a letter sent to ten- 
ants of all occupied projects, told them 
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that applications were being taken for 
occupancy in the new projects and 
asked them to let needy families know 
of the vacancies. The letter explained 
that although the waiting list was al- 
ready long and continuing to grow, no 
applicants had been assigned to the 
new units and that a family’s need was 
more important in the selection of ten- 
ants than longevity on the waiting list. 

The commission also sent letters to 
the personnel directors of 542 local 
firms and commercial establishments 
asking them for assistance in inform- 
ing their employees—by bulletin board 
or other means—that they were invited 
to apply to the commission for housing. 
A schedule of income limitations for 
different sizes of families was sent 
along with the letter. The commission 
reports that the response to both letters 
was excellent. 


ORIENTATION MEETING HELD FOR 
TENANTS OF OUTLYING PROJECT 

The first group of 25 families to oc- 
cupy units in Philip Murray Homes, 
a new extension of Chicago’s Altgeld 
Gardens low-rent project, “received 
their keys” at an orientation program 
held for them in March. The Altgeld 
Gardens housing manager, Don R. 
Bonaparte, Jr., arranged the meeting 
to help the new tenants adjust to liv- 
ing “so far from everybody and every- 
thing.” The project is some 15 miles 
from the center of Chicago and located 
in a sparsely populated area on the 
city’s far south side. According to 
Mr. Bonaparte, many of the tenants 
were apprehensive about being trans- 
planted to the strange surroundings 
and the Chicago Housing Authority 
believed that the impact of the change 
required softening. 

A homemade color film titled “Con- 
trast,” comparing slums in Chicago 
with Altgeld Gardens opened the meet- 
ing. The film was produced by an 
organization of the project’s employees 
and management that sponsors pro- 
grams of community interest such as 
gardening, group sports, and group 
social activities. The film, which runs 
about 15 minutes, shows scenes of 
slum areas in Chicago—from which 
some of the new tenants came—and 
then shows scenes of community life 
around Altgeld Gardens. . Mr. Bona- 
parte said pictures of children at play, 
men and women mowing and water- 
ing lawns and going to meetings, etc., 


captured the interest of the new ten- 
ants immediately. 

Mr. Bonaparte welcomed the new 
tenants and outlined the authority's 
policy on rent collection. The assistant 
project manager explained the graded 
rent system and the maintenance 
supervisor and chief engineer told 
tenants how to take care of gas 
ranges, sinks, hot water heaters, etc., 
and the procedure for requesting 
service. The community’s educational, 
religious, recreational, health, com- 
mercial, and civic facilities were out- 
lined by the coordinator of communi- 
ty activities for the project and by the 
assistant principal of the nearby ele- 
mentary school. 

Mr. Bonaparte says that the tenant 
orientation meeting was so successful 
that similar meetings with other groups 
of new tenants are planned. 


CHILDREN NO THREAT TO FLOWER 
GARDENS; NEW YORK PLANS MORE 

The management of Pomonok 
Houses in New York City has success- 
fully planted flower beds around the 
project, despite doubts that the flowers 
could survive in an area so heavily 
populated with children. An experi- 
mental flower bed was put in last 
summer near the management oifice 
in the hope that the children would 
become interested in it and that par- 
ents would be able to instill in their 
children an appreciation of growing 
things. 

“The children are wonderful,” the 
management says, and plans are being 
made to plant more flower beds this 
spring in various areas around the 
project. An earlier success in gar- 
dening at Baltimore’s Brooklyn Homes 
was reported in the December 1952 
JourNAL, page 453. 


ELEVATOR TRIPS TO MARS MAY 
BE SOLVED BY ‘SPACE PATROL’ 

“Our elevators could hold a baby 
elephant but they just aren’t big 
enough to hold all the children who 
insist upon using them as rocket ships 
to and from the moon” . . . That’s 
the way the management news letter 
for Breukelen Houses in New York 
put the problem to the parents of chil- 
dren who monopolize and abuse the 
elevators to “zoom off to Mars” in 
their role as “Video Rangers.” 

The New York project management, 

(Continued column one, page 137) 
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SKILLS AND TALENTS OF A GOOD 
MAINTENANCE MAN SUMMARIZED 

A maintenance man’s greatest asset, 
according to Buildings magazine, is his 
love for maintenance work and _ his 
pride in accomplishing the unexpected 
when circumstances require it. In an 
article titled, “What Is a Good Mainte 
nance Man?” which appeared in the 
May 1952 issue of Buildings, standards 
of skills and personal qualifications for 
a “good maintenance man” were out- 
lined, 

A working knowledge of lubricants 
and an ability to use and take care of 
tools, according to the article, are 
among the most important of mainte- 
nance skills. Lubricants, the article con- 
tinues, are of great importance in keep- 
ing building equipment running and in 
cutting operating and repair expenses. 

A natural desire to read and study 
maintenance and repair manuals, plus a 
reasonable educational background, are 
stressed as essential for a maintenance 
man. New ways of doing things are 
constantly being discovered, with old 
practices thereby made obsolete, the 
article points out: thus a good mainte- 
nance man must keep up with these 
changes in the interests of efficiency 
and economy. 

Another attribute of a maintenance 
man discussed in Buildings is a “set- 
tled” frame of mind. He should be 
unexcitable in times of emergency but 
nonetheless seriously interested in solv- 
ing any difficulties that may arise, the 
article declares. A further essential, it 
says, is the ability to explain to others, 
particularly maintenance crews, the 
skills and techniques of the work. 


MAINTENANCE STANDARDS FOR 
LOW-RENT PROJECTS ANNOUNCED 
Maintenance standards for keeping 
low-rent housing projects in the condi- 
tion required under Public Housing 
Administration contracts for financial 
assistance with local authorities are 
spelled out in a recent addition to the 
PHA Low-Rent Housing Manual (sec- 
tion 417.1 dated January 28, 1953). 
In another addition to the manual 
(section 417.2 of the same date), PHA 
announced that it will make periodic 
engineering inspections of all low-rent 
projects about once a year to check on 
whether projects are being kept up to 
standards. It also suggested that local 
authorities make similar inspections of 
properties at least once a year. 
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Standards set up for repair and main 
tenance of projects cover lawns; plant- 
ings; surfaced areas; yard equipment; 
structures; painting; plumbing, gas, 
electrical, and heating systems; elev- 
tors; ranges; refrigerators; and other 
equipment. Operating service stand- 
ards are set up for janitorial services 
and extermination. The manual re- 
lease stresses the need for maximum 
tenant maintenance, particularly for 
work such as lawn care, snow removal, 
interior wall washing and painting, 
and for keeping halls and stairs, laun- 
dries, and garbage collection facilities 
clean. 


DISPLAY OF EQUIPMENT AIMED 
AT PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 

An equipment orientation program 
for new tenants is currently in opera- 
tion at Cherry Hill Homes, low-rent 
project of the Housing Authority of 
Baltimore City. Designed to reduce 
maintenance expenses by preventive 
maintenance on the part of the tenants, 
the program includes an exhibit de- 
veloped and prepared by Clarence 
Gross, maintenance supervisor, under 
the direction of R. Clarke Davis, the 
housing manager. The exhibit, which 
is set up in the maintenance shop, dis- 
plays the various items of household 
equipment together with samples of the 
important or movable parts on a board 
above the unit. Above the stove, for 
example, are separate duplicates of 
parts of the stove, such as the burners, 
grating, and the housing for the master 
light, as pictured below. 

New tenants in groups of 12 are 





brought to the shop for inspection and 
discussion of the equipment. Simple 
maintenance techniques and_ instru 
ments are described by the maintenance 
supervisor in the hope that tenant coop- 
eration will substantially reduce the 
work of the maintenance department. 


RETAINING WALLS, GENTLE LAWN 
SLOPE CUT MAINTENANCE COSTS 

High maintenance costs and the poor 
appearance of a steep inclining lawn 
can be overcome by use of retaining 
walls, according to Carl A. Sorg, chief 
of the grounds section of the operations 
engineering branch of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration. 

In the “after” picture on page 137, 
right, the steep incline in the lawn 
shown in the picture left has been gent- 
ly sloped, a retaining wall built along 
the sidewalk edge, and a “cheek” wall 
built on each side of the steps. 

Mr. Sorg says that an 8-inch high 
retaining wall at the sidewalk will take 
care of a 12-inch slope and that 8 addi- 
tional inches should be added to the 
height of a wall for each additional 
foot of elevation. This, he says, re- 
duces the total incline to one-third of 
the original slant and facilitates main- 
tenance of the lawns and planted areas. 
In addition, he points out, the retaining 
walls protect the lawn from sidewalk 
traffic. 

Inclines of only a foot or even a bit 
more can, according to Mr. Sorg, be 
absorbed simply by sloping both the 
lawn and the entrance walk. He con- 
tends that steps of only one or two 
risers are usually unnecessary and that 
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they are a safety hazard as well as a 
major factor in making adjoining lawns 
expensive to maintain. 

Pointing out that the convenience of 
the occupants of a house and the main- 
tenance men who work around it is the 
primary consideration in plans to re- 
arrange approaches and grounds, Mr. 
Sorg suggests a study be made of traffic 
over the approach walks before rehabil- 
itation of grounds is planned. The sub- 
ject of paved entrances was reviewed 
at length by Mr. Sorg in the May 1952 
JOURNAL, page 165. 


MANAGER HINTS— 

(Continued jrom page 135) 

which cautioned parents to impress 
on their children that using the ele- 
vators as playthings was hazardous, 
might be able to take a British idea 
as a cue to form a “space patrol” to 
keep the “rocket ships” under con- 
trol. A similar problem was solved 
in an apartment building in Leeds, 
England by appointment of a “chil- 
dren’s committee.” The idea of the 
“children’s committee” was noted by 
an English professor of public health, 
J. M. Mackintosh, who visited the 
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MARSHALL F. DUMEYER, SR., 
management director of the Louisville Munici 
Commission, April 6 
. after a sudden illness of a 
few weeks duration. His death 
that he 
hemorrhage. 

Mr. Dumeyer was one of 


pal Housing died on 


at the age of 47 
followed an 
operation underwent 


after suffering 


a cerebral 


NAHO’'s most 
vigorous and enthusiastic members and was 
just ready to launch a major membership 


drive for the Southeastern Regional Council, 
for which he served as membership secretary. 
He was also a long-standing member of the 
national Management Committee and had been 
a frequent speaker at national conferences on 
management problems 
The chairman of the 


commission, Mr. Harry 


housing 
Schacter, paid tribute 


Louisville 


Quarry Hill Estate in Leeds and found 
the elevators under the “capable con- 
trol” of a children’s group. Mr. Mack- 
intosh commented on the committee 
as an example of proper instruction 
of tenants to avoid ill treatment of 
elevators in his book, Housing and 
Family Life (see page 138). 





sometime in mid-August. 





NAHO ANNUAL REPORTS 
COMPETITION ANNOUNCED 

For the fifth consecutive year, local housing and redevelopment 
agencies are being invited to submit their annual reports in NAHO’s 
competition to determine which reports are doing the best job of 
telling the housing and redevelopment story to the public. 

Walter M. Simmons, Memphis, chairman of the annual reports 
competition subcommitte of NAHO’s Public Relations Committee, 
has announced that rules for the contest will be drawn up by June and 
will be published in the Journat and that judges for the contest soon 
will be named. Deadline for submission of reports probably will be 


Other members of the subcommittee in charge of the competition 
are Richard K. Bernstein, New York City; Jack R. Schonborn, San 
Francisco; and George R. Wallace, Oxnard, California. 
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to Mr. Dumeyer, saying he had ma in in 
valuable contribution to the ca rogram 
Nicholas H. Dosker, admunistrat t the 
commussion, said it will be “next t sible 
tor us to replace him 


JAMES P. MURRIN, 


assistant commissioner for development of the 
Public Housing Administration, died in mid 
March at the age 61. He had been active in 
housing since the early 30 having become 
issociated with the Farm Security Admini 
tration in 1935, While with FSA, he super 
vised the preparation of plans and specifica 
tions for the “greentown™ in Ohio—Greenhill 
near Cincinnat. In 1938 he became asso 
ciated with the United States Housing Author 
ity and remained with it and it uccessor 


until the time of his death 
Mr. Murrin had been a member of NAHO 


or over 13 


wwencics 


ycar©s. 


R. K. CREIGHTON 


| 


resig nec as secretary -cxecutt ( 

the Chattanooga Housing Authorit is of 
March 31. He had been with the authority 
ince 1950 (see August 1950 Journat of 
Housinc, page 288). As the Journal went 
to press, Mr. Creighton'’s future plans had 
not been announced. 

MILTON SASLOW, 

former chief of the site management division 
of the New York City Housing Authority, 
has formed and will serve as president of the 
Nassau Management Company, In The firm 
will specialize in unusual and difficult real 
estate problems connected with slum clear 


ance programs and the management of large 


rental and cooperative housing developments. 


Mr. Saslow is the chairman of NAHO’ 
1953 Relocation Committee and has been a 
member of the group since it was first or- 


ganized. He had been with the 


authority for six 


h uSsInNg 
years as the head of its 
from 1943 


suthority’s 


site clearance program. Previous! 

to 1947—he had been one of the 
managers. He joined the 
real estate 


authority after ten 


cars in private practice 


CLEMENT E. HUMPHREY 


has been named director of development for 
following the 
who had been 


fall. Mr. 


associated 


the Chicago Housing Authority, 
Arthur 
capacity 


resignation of Sassin, 
acting in that since last 
Humphrey had been 
with Lundstrom & Skubic, Inc., as a consult- 


(Continued column two, page 139) 
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AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


le s+ be pr sid unlessthe pur 


Y 3 Drary 


sy on a charge basis 


SAVING CITIES THROUGH CONSERVA- 
TION AND REHABILITATION. Reprint 
from Journal of Housing, February 1953. 6 
pp. NAHO Publication N336. 25 cents. Na- 
tional Association of Housing Officials, 1313 
East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

A summary of recent key programs directed 
toward rehabilitation of blighted areas through 
enforcement of minimum housing standards 
and toward the conservation of sound city 
areas threatened with blight. 


AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





STATISTICAL METHODS FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS, by Wayne McMillen. 1952. 564 
pp., charts and graphs. $6.75. The University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
37, Mlinois. 

The place of statistics in everyday modern 
life is an acknowledged fact. The sciences of 
engineering and business, among others, have 
long accepted statistics as a vital part of their 
operation. However, the use of accredited 
statistical methods in the fields of social wel- 
fare and government (particularly on the local 
level) has been much slower in development. 

What Mr. McMillen has provided in this 
book is a reference handbook for public and 
private agencies in the use of statistical tools. 
The book answers a real need in presenting in 
a simplified manner the basic elements of sta- 
tistical method. Local agencies in general have 
tied reporting and appraisal activities too 
closely to the simply average and the percent- 
age, due in great part to the fact that the 
personnel are not trained as statisticians. Re- 
porting, formulation of new programs, and 
evaluating present programs call for new 
imagination and resourcefulness in using the 
wide variety of statistical tools at hand. 

There are two things that strike me of par- 
ticular merit in Mr. MecMillen’s approach. 
First, the use of practical examples from every- 
day operation in the welfare field: about 100 
pages of the appendix are devoted to problems 
and exercises carrying out the principles ex- 
pounded in the main text. Secondly, the 
excellent chapter on “Estimating Population”; 
an acceptable method of obtaining a popula- 
tion estimate in interim census years 1s a 
necessity for every local public agency. Along 
this line, further thought might be given in 
future texts to providing standard or accept- 
able methods for answering common statisti- 
cal problems. For example, in the housing 
field: a standard method for the conversion of 
the purchase price of housing into an equiva- 
lent monthly rental figure. 

I have some regret that Mr. McMillen’s 
book, as noted in the title, Statistical Methods 
for Social Workers, is so completely directed 
to case workers in public relief work because 
much of the material is applicable and would 
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be helpful to other private and public agency 
personnel. 

But whatever the limitations in applying his 
text to a broader field than public relief, Mr. 
McMillen has recognized a basic need and pre- 
sented a workable handbook. 

Mary K. Nenno, Buffalo 


STABLIZING CONSTRUCTION: THE 
RECORD AND POTENTIAL, by Miles L. 
Colean and Robinson Newcomb. 1952. 340 
pp. $6. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York. 

Mr. Colean and Mr. Newcomb in this 
book puncture some of the widely held 
theories concerning the construction indus- 
try’s instability and its relationship to the 
boom-bust swings of the whole economy. 
Among the beliefs challenged by the authors’ 
findings are (1) that the construction indus- 
try is subject to 18- to 20-year cycles of de- 
pression-precipitating declines; (2) that a 
serious postwar decline in construction is 
inevitable; (3) that public works can be 
counted on as a quick and effective means 
of offsetting drastic declines in the construc- 
tion industry and the economy as a whole; 
(4) that the violent swings in construction 
activity trigger off broader economic fluctua- 
tions; and (5) that restrictive practices by 
employers, workers, and government have 
given the intended beneficiaries real protec- 
tion against the wide shifts in demand, sup- 
ply, prices, wages, and employment. 

The book is written in nontechnical lan- 
guage to appeal to laymen, economists, busi- 
nessmen, financiers, producers and distribu- 
tors of building materials, contractors, union 
members, and teachers and students. 

To be reviewed. * 


NOMINATION OF ALBERT M. COLE; 
HEARING BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, UNITED 
STATES SENATE, 83RD CONGRESS. 1953. 
49 pp. Two parts. United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

A record of the committee hearings on the 
nomination of Albert M. Cole to head the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency is pre- 
sented in these pamphlets. They include the 
opening statements of Mr. Cole and_ subse- 
quent questioning by members of the com- 
mittee, notably Senators Paul H. Douglas of 
Illinois, Burnet R. Maybank of South Caro- 
lina, and John Sparkman of Alabama. Also 
included are telegrams, letters, and statements 
to the committee about the nomination. 


NEIGHBORS OR URBANITES, the Study of 
a Rochester Residential District, by Donald L. 
Foley. 1952. 75 pp., mimeo., diagrams, 
graphs. $1. Department of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Rochester, Rochester, New York. 
To answer the question of what happens to 
“neighboring” as part of community life in a 
large city, the University of Rochester made a 
sample survey of a 50 square block area in 
Rochester. The study, reported in this book, 
was made on the basis of inquiry into three 
spheres of city living: (1) the extent to which 
local facilities are used (for shopping, church 
attendance, medical care, etc.); (2) the prev- 


alence of informal neighboring practices (chat- 
ting over the fence, borrowing, etc.); and (3) 
the extent to which the local district is identi- 
fied by the residents as a “community.” The 
summary and conclusion of the study com- 
pare the area studied with other large cities 
and present some implications of the work. 


HOUSING AND FAMILY LIFE, by J. M. 
Mackintosh. 1952. 230 pp., illus. 16 shill- 
ings (about $2.25) Cassel & Co. Ltd., 122 
East 55th Street, New York, New York. 

Useful references to studies and situations 
that illuminate the difficult problem of speci- 
fying exact relationships between bad housing 
and bad health, good housing and good health, 
are presented in this book, written by a public 
health doctor with many years of experience, 
an exploring mind, and a tolerant, under 
standing view of the human race. 

A considerable portion of the book is de- 
voted to discussion of specific physical and 
mental illnesses and their relationship to cer 
tain types of dwellings. The development of 
slums and their effects on health are discussed 
in detail. 

To be reviewed. 


AN APPROACH TO URBAN PLANNING. 
Edited by Gerald Breese and Dorothy E. 
Whiteman. 1953. 147 pp. $2. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, New Jersey. 

Five dissertations on specific phases of urban 
planning prepared by specialists particularly 
familiar with the fields discussed are included 
in this booklet. Discussions cover “The Plan- 
ning Process and Public Participation” by 
Hugh Pomeroy, “Land Use and Zoning” by 
Norman Williams, Jr., “Housing and Urban 
Redevelopment” by Charles K. Agle, “‘Metro- 
politan Transportation” by C. McKim Norton, 
and “Fiscal Programming” by Walter Blucher. 
As indicated in the preface, the work endeav- 
ors to review specific operations and _prac- 
tices in urban planning in the light of basic 
principles and perspectives, a refocusing which 
the editors consider desirable. A sizeable bibli- 
ography for further reading on the subject of 
urban planning is included. 


RETIRE TO LIFE. 1953. 16 mm. sound film, 
23 minutes. International Film Bureau, Inc., 
57 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Produced by the University of Oklahoma 
for the Oklahoma department of health, this 
film is one of a series of three dealing with the 
mental health of older people. This particular 
film is a drama which stresses a positive ap- 
proach to retirement. It follows the attitudes 
of a retiring workman from the cheerful outset 
of his retirement through a stage of disillusion- 
ment when he feels lonely, worthless, and un- 
appreciated to an eventual positive attitude of 
“retiring to life’ when a friend shows him 
that you have to put something in to fet 
something out of life. 

Inquiries about borrowing or renting the 
film should be addressed to state or local 
health departments, public libraries, or edu- 
cational film libraries, where the distributors 
anticipate they may soon be available. 


FEARS OF CHILDREN. 1953. 16 mm. film, 
29 minutes; FAREWELL TC CHILDHOOD. 
1953. 16 mm. film, 23 minutes. International 
Film Bureau, Inc., 57 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 

These two films are additions to a series 
produced by the Mental Health Film Board 
on emotions of everyday living. Fears of Chil- 
dren is a film about a normal five year old 
boy who goes through a series of episodes of 
fear that are common with young children. 
In endeavoring to discover the cause of the 
boy’s difficulty, his parents learn how they 
themselves have contributed to the boy's 
troubles and how they can develop attitudes 
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and an understanding that in time will lessen 
the boy's emotional burden. 

Farewell to Childhood deals with a normal 
teen age girl who wants the independence and 
the privileges of adulthood, while at the same 
time she fears them. The story follows her 
through a series of emotional moods resulting 
from such causes as her failure to get the 
heroine’s role in a class play and her search 
for comfort from an understanding school 
counselor. In the final scenes the parents de- 
velop a deeper appreciation of the problems 
of the girl's adolescence and she, too, is more 
aware of the need to understand her parents. 

Inquiries about borrowing or renting these 
films should be addressed to state or local 
health departments, public libraries, or edu- 
cational film libraries where the distributors 
anticipate they may soon be available. 


THE ILLUSTRATED NATIONAL PLUMB- 
ING CODE. $3. Manas Publications, 4513 
Potomac Avenue, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 

Joint efforts of all major elements of the 
plumbing code field, working through a co- 
ordinating committee set up by the De- 
partment of Commerce and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, resulted in this new 
national plumbing code. The standards set 
out in the code are the result of both gov- 
ernment and private research and represent 
the thinking of such groups as the National 
Association of Master Plumbers, the Western 
Plumbing Officials Association, the American 
Public Health Association, etc. 








BONDS— 

(Continued from page 132) 

The St. Louis authority also purchased 
over 200 bonds, with another half dozen 
cities buying between 100 and 200: San 
Francisco, Worcester, St. Paul, Nor- 
folk, Baltimore, and Roanoke. The bal- 
ance of the 75 authorities purchased 
from one (Henry County, Illinois) up- 
wards to 100. 

In the case of 21 of the issues pur- 
chased, the authorities still had bal- 
ances on hand in their “advance amor- 
tization funds.” PHA approved such 
authorities’ seeking to purchase by ne- 
gotiation any bonds later offered to 
them—if they are at yields comparable 
to those obtained through the March 
advertisement. 

Of the 175 issues advertised by the 
169 authorities, no tenders came in on 
62’and, on 35, the tenders were at yields 
believed by PHA to be too low to war- 


rant acceptance. 








NEWS NOTES— 

(Continued from page 129) 

varying between $2500 and $5000 for 
an outstanding graduating student of 
the school who, if he receives one 
of the fellowships, must spend at least 
the greater part of one year in travel 
and study under direction of the facul- 
ty of the school. The fellowships were 
endowed by the late Mrs. Elizabeth 
Steele Fellows in memory of her hus- 
band, William’ Kinne Fellows, an 1894 
graduate of the school. 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A8—DIRECTOR OF RENTAL AND 
RELOCATION SECTION 

A large local authority in the cast is 
looking for a person to head up its rental, 
continued occupancy, and relocation section. 
Job requires some one to organize and direct 
the authority's tenant selection program and 
direct relocation of site families. Position en- 
tails planning and executing program to 
attract qualified applicants, training personnel 
to interview and investigate applicants, and 
setting up rent schedules for low-rent projects 
and a program for annual review of tenant in 
comes. Position requires imagination, ag- 
gressiveness, and technical knowledge. Edu- 
cational requirements: college degree in social 
sciences or business administration or the 
equivalent—namely, four years of business 
experience in a supervisory or management 
capacity and four additional years of pro- 
gressively successful experience in govern- 
ment, commerce, or industry in supervising 
or managing the work of men and women 
engaged in public contact. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
W3, Male, 27—CITY, REGIONAL PLAN- 
NER 


Has master’s degree in city planning from 
University of California and is a graduate 
landscape architect. Three years experience 
in city and county planning and research 
and has done industrial land use research, 
zoning, site planning, subdivision design, and 
general planning work. Particularly interested 
in housing and physical development pro- 
gram and foreign work. Salary: about $5409. 
Write Kenneth Anderson, Route 6, Box 
403, San Jose, California. 


W6, Male, 30—CITY, REDEVELOPMENT 
PLANNER 

Has two years experience in urban rede- 
velopment planning, principally in conducting 
urban surveys, preparation of redevelopment 
plans, and administration procedures under 
Housing Act of 1949. Has bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from college specializing in 
geography. Three years service in United 
States Coast Guard. 


W838, Male, 26—PERSONNEL MANAGER 
More than four years experience in person- 
nel management work involving recruiting, 
interviewing, testing, screening, counselling, 
policy interpretation, and initiation of rec- 
ords. Has bachelor’s degree with major in 
personnel psychology. Military experience in 
interviewing and evaluating military person 
nel. Applicant is single, deferred under pres- 
sent draft law, and not in reserves. Prefers 
to locate on west coast. Minimum salary: 


$5700. 


W9, Male, 37—-REDEVELOPMENT, AD- 
MINISTRATIVE ANALYST 

About 13 years experience as analyst and 
economist in administrative housing and re- 
development work. Has worked for local 
authority as director of research, for PHA 
regional office as program planning otticer 
and as assistant to regional director. Appli- 
cant is at present redevelopment analyst for 
large local redevelopment agency, engaged 
in preparing of financial plans for redevelop- 
ment project. Has bachelor’s degree with 
major in political science, economics. Post- 
graduate work at Harvard in government 
and economics. 


W10, Male, 34—REDEVELOPMENT DI- 
RECTOR 

Six years experience in housing and plan- 
ning. For past 18 months has been an 
economist for large Title | program. Pre- 
pared and wrote approved application for 
final advance and major portion of applica- 
tion for loan and grant. Spent 4% years with 
PHA field office in management, disposition, 
project planning, and staff administration. 
Master's degree in public administration from 
Harvard, major study in housing and plan- 
ning with related work in economics and 
public finance. Available immediately. 


WI1l1, Male, 26—MANAGEMENT, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 

Six months general experience with office 
staff of local authority operating low-rent 
projects. Master's degree in studies of inter- 
racial cooperation and the underprivileged. 
Desires position in management or public 
relations. Location not important. 





PERSONALS— 
(Continued from page 137) 
ing engineer. From 1946 to 1951 he was 
with Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, in charge 
of building the permanent city of Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, and of the planning and _ build- 
ing of housing and community facilities for 
Standard Vacuum Oil Company in Sumatra. 
Mr. Bassin’s resignation from the authority 
became effective April 3. He had been with 
CHA since April 1950 and had had a previ- 
ous housing experience of 18 years with fed- 
eral and local agencies and in the private 
practice of architecture. 


JOHN P. RILEY 

has returned to the New York City Housing 
Authority as director of development after 
a two years leave of absence to serve as co- 
ordinator of school construction for the city’s 


board of education. Returning to the author- 
ity, also, were Harrison B, Jencks, general 
superintendent of construction, and Miss Helen 
G. Grant, Mr. Riley's secretary. 


THE REVEREND MORTIMER CLOVER 

has been reappointed for a five year term 
to the Housing Authority of the City of 
Wilmington, North Carolina. He was first 
named to the authority in 1948, to fill the 
unexpired term of the Reverend Walter B. 
Freed, who left Wilmington to accept a call 
from another church. 


MICHAEL J. LONG, 

vice-chairman of the Chicago Land Clear 
ance Commission, addressed the urban re- 
development and housing sections of the 
Honolulu chamber of commerce on February 
27, while visiting the Hawaiian Islands. He 
told his audience about the six projects in 
Chicago's redevelopment program. 
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JOH-D1—CONCRETE BONDING FORMS 





Metal lath gets the “Kif” of death 
when a builder uses the little forms 
pictured above in concrete construc 
tion, their manufacturer claims. Kifs 
are key forms used to bond plaster di- 


rectly and permanently to concrete, 
eliminating metal lath in concrete con- 
struction. The forms, made of elastic 
rubber compound, are nailed to form 
boards 6 inches apart in both directions. 
Concrete is poured into the forms and 
when it has hardened the form boards 
are removed, taking with them the 
Kifs and leaving clean undercut cavi- 
ties, or niches, as shown in the pic- 
ture above. When plaster is applied 
to the concrete, it squeezes into and 
fills the niches, thus forming a per 
manent bond with the concrete, the 
manufacturer claims. The Kifs can be 
used over and over again without be- 
ing cleaned, either on the original 


Free 
e 
Literature 
To get copies of the pamphlets 
listed on this page, check the 
matching “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 141. 


GET THESE BOOKLETS 


Build a technical library. 














JOH-D4—Foamglas For Commercial, In- 
dustrial and Public Buildings. 35 pp., 
illus.; Foamglas for Piping and Process 
Equipment. 23 pp., illus. 

Specificanons for the use of cellular glass 
insulation in construction are given in these 
two booklets. The first gives specifications 
tor roofs, core walls, concrete ceilings, side- 
walks, driveways, etc.; the second covers 
Foamglas insulation of pipes, tanks, ducts, 
etc., using both hot and cold application 
techniques. 


JOH-D5—One Hundred Years of Engi- 
neering Progress with Wood. 109 pp., 
illus. 

A review of the entire wood industry in 
all apphcations. This pamphlet discusses 
principles of structural grading, stresses for 
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forms or on other boards. 

The producer says use of Kifs cuts 
costs to half that of metal lath con- 
struction. They save time and save 
on plaster, since concrete surfaces pre- 
pared with them require only rough 
and finish coats totaling % of an inch 
thick. They're also claimed to save 
building height by as much as 4 inches 
for every story and to meet all ap 
plicable federal specifications. 


JOH-D2—BASEBOARD HEATING 

A lot of hot air is what Thermo- 
Base delivers—the kind that keeps the 
house warm, not the kind that goes 
into high pressure sales talks. Thermo- 
Base is a hot air perimeter baseboard 
heating system that is said to offer 
consistent and draftless heat with a 
variation of less than two to four de- 
grees between ceiling and floor tem 
peratures. The system is claimed to 
be identical in performance with the 
more common hot water baseboard 
heating systems, with the exception 
that warm air from a forced air 
furnace is used instead of hot water 
from a boiler. Thermo-Base can be 
used regardless of whether or not there 
is a basement or whether or not the 
floor is a concrete slab. Heat comes 
both by filtered and 
humidified air and by radiation from 
the baseboard itself. 


circulation of 


structural lumber, commercial grades of lum- 
ber, structural fabrication of wood, and wood- 
working devices, among other subjects on 
engineering with wood. 


JOH-D6—Safety Treads. 32 pp., dia- 
grams. 

This file size folder provides detailed in- 
formation on available safety treads for 
stairs, thresholds, window sills, ladders, ele- 
vators, and other places where treads are in- 
stalled. The various types of installations are 
diagrammed and mechanical 
given. 


specifications 


JOH-D7—Reference List for Asphalt, 
Asbestos and Magnesia Products. 18 pp. 

A list of 800 building materials and 
industrial products obtained from asbestos, 
asphalt, and magnesia are included in this 
reference manual. Among the materials cov 
ered are roofing, waterproofing, heat insula 
tion, roofing and siding shingles, and paints. 
Cross-indexed information indicates whether 
products meet army, navy, federal, and other 
specifications. 


JOH-D8—Modern Maintenance. 48 pp., 
illus. 
A review of modern maintenance equip 


JOH-D3—-WALL PANELS 





One alternative to getting plastered 
is moderation. Another alternative, for 
walls in particular, is hardboard wall 
paneling. The manufacturers of Tee- 
N-Gee wall panels claim they not only 
eliminate plastering but also unsightly 
nails because nails or staples are driv- 


en into the “tongue” of one board 
and are covered by the “groove” of 
the joining one. Although the panels 
come in natural color with clear fin- 
ishes, they are claimed to be easily 
“paintable” in any color. The panels 
are 4-inch thick and come in 8 foot 
lengths, 16 inches wide. They may 
be installed vertically, horizontally, or 
in combinations of both. Tee-N-Gee 
panels are also said to be ideal for 
bathroom walls because the tongue- 
and-groove joints permit expansion and 
contraction resulting from changes in 
temperature and moisture common in 
Unlike tile, the wall 
panels can be refinished at will with 
different colors. 


bathrooms. 


ment is given in this pamphlet, with sug 
gestions for their uses. Floor applications, 
applicators, seals for wood and cement, caulk 
ing compounds and devices, soaps, disin 
fectants, and other maintenance items are 
covered. 


JOH-D9—Reinforcing Plaster with Ex- 
panded Metal Lath. 4 pp., illus. 

Explains where and how to use metal 
lath reinforcing strips and corner pieces to 
prevent cracks in plaster. Specifications for 
various uses are given with pictures show- 
ing application of the reinforcements. 





GET THE FACTS— 


on the “New Products” noted on 
pages 140 and 141. To get manu- 
facturer’s mame, address, and 
technical literature, check match- 
ing “JOH” numbers on the 
coupon on page 141 and send the 
coupon to the JouRNAL. 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 
JOH-D1 Concrete Bonding Forms 
JOH-D2 Baseboard Heating 
JOH-D3 Wall Panels 


FREE LITERATURE 
JOH-D4 Foameglas 
JOH-D5 Wood Engineering 
JOH-D6 Safety Treads 


NAME 
Housinc AFFILIATION 
Position Tit. 


ADDRESS 





Check and Mail... 


Check the “JOH” numbers below that match the items on pages 
140 and 141 on which you would like the manufacturer's name and 
address and full technical literature. Then send this coupon to the 
Journat or Hovusine, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


1 JOH-D7 Products List 


NEW MAINTENANCE PRODUCTS 


CC) JOH-D10 Cellar Pump 


SEND TO: 


JOH-D& Modern Maintenance 
JOH-DY Metal Lath 


} JOH-DI1 Fire Extinguisher 


JOH-D12 Paint Roller Container 
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JOH-DIO—CELLAR PUMP 


This littke pump goes completely 
under water—motor and _  all—and 
pumps as long as necessary no mat- 
ter how high the water level rises. 


April 1953 


| 





So when basements flood and_ the 
water rises, there need be no cry of 
“man the pumps” while the little sub 
merged “drainer” is at work. Water 
is drawn by suction through a per 
forated brass strainer in the base of 
the drainer, eliminating the danger of 
refuse getting into the pump itself, 
which is made of bronze. The 1/3 
horse power motor, which is sealed 
in a stainless steel waterproof case, 
automatically starts when the water 
level raises the airtight motor case. 
The entire unit is 16 inches high and 
is about 11 inches in diameter at the 
base. It is engineered to connect with 
a 14-inch pipe; comes with an 11 foot 
waterproof cord and plug. 


JOH-D11—FIRE EXTINGUISHER 
Here’s a “redhead” that can stop 
a blaze instead of start one. A new 
lightweight stainless steel fire extin 
guisher with a red plastic top has been 
designed for easy push-button use by 
the gentler sex. Weighing only 2', 
pounds, this easily accessible device is 
reportedly capable of playing a 25 foot 
stream of extinguishing liquid on any 


kind of stall fire that might break 
out in a home—rubbish fires, those in 
furniture, in cooking fats, or in wir 
ing and electrical household appli 
ances. It’s said to be as easy to oper 
ate as a whipping cream dispenser by 
simply pushing the red button on the 
top. When the button is released, the 
stream is cut off. Refilling the extin 
guisher is just as easy. The head of 
the device is removed, new fluid added, 
and the head replaced. Pressure can 
be restored with compressed air by 
an attendant at any gas station. 


JOH-D12—PAINT ROLLER CONTAINER 





Suspense may kill you . . . but it 
can save a paint roller. And that’s 
what Sev-A-Roller, a new container 
for paint rollers is claimed to do— 
by suspending them in a special clean 
ing solution. The roller, which is 
fitted into the screw cap on the con 
tainer, is suspended in the solution so 
that it never touches the sides, top, or 
bottom of the can, thus preventing 
damage to the lambs wool surface of 
the roller, although permitting the fluid 
to clean its every square inch. Paint 
residue settles in a reservoir at the 
bottom, so designed, the manufactur 
er claims, that it makes the paint 
settle faster than usual. The contain 
er is said to fit all standard sizes of 
paint rollers and the special cleaning 
fluid is claimed to be noninjurious to 
the wool covering of the rollers. Ad 
ditional supplies of the cleaning fluid 
are available in one quart quantities. 
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FUEL SAVINGS— 

(Continued from page 131) 

a slight decrease occurred, which in- 
dicates a considerably improved opera- 
tion. This improvement might logical- 
ly have followed corrective measures 
taken after the January period. 


March: The degree days increased 
32 per cent, the fuel consumption 11 
per cent, the rate decreased 16 per 
cent. Consumption was satisfactory— 
the rate decreased as the degree days 
increased. 


April: This period provides an op- 
portunity to illustrate the advantage of 
the “seasonal pattern” comparison over 
other comparative methods. The degree 
days increased 70 per cent; the fuel 
consumption increased 74 per cent. 
Casual observation of the relationship 
between the increase in degree days 
and total fuel might appear reasonable 
—but note that the rate likewise in- 
creased. This month was a fairly cold 
one and from the “seasonal pattern” 
a rate decrease of 15 per cent to 20 per 
cent should have occurred instead of 
a 2 per cent increase. 


May: This is an “end” month and a 
rate increase of 23 per cent with a 
60 per cent decrease in degree days is 
not unreasonable. 

A comparison system could likewise 
be applied to other utilities, such as 
electricity, gas, and water. To effect 
economies in operation without cur- 
tailment of essential services, it would 
appear that accurate interim “measure- 
ments” would be preferable to waiting 
until the end of a season to ask: “How 
do we compare with last year?” 








STATE NEWS— 

(Continued from page 134) 

lation and require liquidation of all 
housing authorities created under it. 


California, which in 1950 approved a 
constitutional amendment requiring a 
referendum on every public housing 
project, this year took further steps 
to make the program administratively 
inoperative. A whole rash of bills in- 
troduced into the legislature include 
provisions that would repeal the decla- 
ration of public purpose of the state 
housing enabling legislation; require 
abolition of an authority on a four- 
fifths vote of the governing body; re- 
quire public notice of housing author- 
ity meetings at least 24 hours prior 
to the meeting. 


Minnesota legislators have before 
them a measure that provides that 
no new housing or redevelopment 
projects can be initiated; all public 
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The Inside Stor 


of water heater corrosion 


Ordinary 
Tank 





Permiaglas 





Glass-Surfaced- 
Steel Tank 





glass-surfaced steel tank is 
fully protected against rust. 


You can see how you save money when you buy an 
A.O. Smith Permaglas Water Heater. All the sparkling, 
clean hot water you want—yet there’s no replacement 
problem every few years! 

Though "Ruthless Rust” wrecks thousands of ordinary 
water heaters each year—he can’t touch a Permaglas 
because of its exclusive Four B. I. Protection. For your 
protection, get the full Permaglas story before you buy 
any water heater. It won't cost you a penny—it can save 


you plenty! 





inside tank! 


Gas, Electric and 
LP-Cas Models. 


2. Absence of dissimilar metals 


COSTS NO MORE than ordinary water heaters! 
The ONLY water heater with Four B. I. protection, 
Four Basic Improvements by A. O. Smith: 


1. Glass-surfaced steel tank can't 
rust because glass can't rust 


3. Interior tank fittings shielded 
from electrolytic action . . . the 
cause of all corrosion! 

4. ‘‘Neutrolizer” ... the anti- 
corrosion stand-by protector! 


For your copy of ‘Murder in the Tank” write: A. O. 


Smith Corp., Dept. JH-453, Kankakee, Illinois. 


9 8 
| . fr - —y 
| jm] HT 4 = 
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Manufacturers also of A. 0. Smith GAS Con- 
version Burners, Home-Heating Boilers, Warm 
Air Furnaces and Commercial Water Heaters. 


housing projects not yet in construc- 
tion and redevelopment projects not 
yet in the land purchase stage would 
be liquidated; all authorities must 
enter into negotiations with the federal 
government or bond holders for sale 
of housing and redevelopment projects 
to private purchasers, after which the 
housing and redevelopment authorities 
would be dissolved. The bill has not 
been reported out of committee, al- 
though another bill that would substi- 
tute the governing body of a municipal- 


AO.Smith 


PERMAGLAS-HEATING PRODUCTS 





ity for the commissioners of an au- 
thority has been reported. 


Nebraska, which also has a law on its 
books that requires a referendum on 
every housing project, this year is con- 
sidering in its legislature one bill that 
would repeal the enabling legislation 
for urban redevelopment (under which 
only Omaha is permitted to operate) 
and another that would require hous- 
ing authority commissioners to be 


elected, at authority expense. 
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Reduce MAINTENANCE COSTS 


with windows that never need painting! 





Pictured Above: It just stands to reason: You can’t have low rents if your month-by-month, 
Unit in Public Housing Project—Ga. 78-1 year-by-year maintenance costs are high. 

East Point, Georgia fe ies . 99 : . 

illite Miata Citatane By insisting on “Quality-Approved” aluminum windows for all new 
Costeadien Gthen Qcen housing units you can help minimize annual maintenance costs for the 


life of the project. 


Aluminum windows never need painting or costly repairs. They cannot 
rust or rot. They always operate easily, effortlessly, efficiently. They 
remain beautiful for the full life of your buildings. 


“Quality-Approved” aluminum windows are available through many 
manufacturers in sizes and styles (double-hung, casement, projected and 
awning) to fit any design treatment. Only those that carry the “Quality- 
Approved” Seal have been tested by the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory and 
approved for quality of materials, construction, strength of sections and 
minimum air infiltration. 





For copy of window specifications book and names of approved manu- 
facturers, see Sweet’s (Section 16a, ALU) or write to Dept. JH-4. 


INSIST ON 





« SMe miénumBbBindews Man tact ters tdhdoctation 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Quality Ayproved 


MINUM WINDOWS 


DOUBLE-HUNG CASEMENT PROJECTED AWNING 














. FOR THIS GREAT, NEW 
7 IN ASPHALT TILE! 


marico (pple | 


HURRAHS—from America’s value-wise home buyers. They really go for 
gay, testive, colorful Confetti. It’s high-style flooring at low asphalt tile 
prices ... easy to clean .. . lasts for years! 


APPLAUSE—from leading decorators. They welcome the fresh, new styl 

ing that gives them wide freedom in creating exciting decorative schemes. 

A ROUSING HAND—from builders everywhere. Confetti is the smart 

way to keep budgets down . . . save on installation costs. And Confetti is 

ideal for on-grade, slab construction homes as well as housing developments 

ot every type. Fortified with polystyrene plastic for bright, enduring colors 
. extra toughness and resiliency. 


Confetti is available in 10 high-spirited colors, in 9” x 9” tiles of 1/8” thick- 
ness. Write department 16-4 today for full details and specification data. 


MASTIC TILE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Member: Asphalt Tile Institute 
Joliet, Ill. © Long Beach, Calif. ¢ Newburgh, N.Y. 
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